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Greetings from Charles Josiah Galpin 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FEBRUARY, 1936. 


I. GIVES ME a peculiar thrill of pleasure to break a bottle of rare good 
luck over the beak of this little ship. Here goes—May you, my eager 
young bark, slide smoothly down the ways, into the troughs of the 
social seas. Join fearlessly the flotilla of sociological texts, bulletins of 
research, learned articles, vociferous speeches, trig lectures, clipper 
broadcasts, hot activities, busy fellowships, and proudly float a modest 
cargo of rural goods into many a port for many a year. 


To one who has witnessed the small beginnings of Rural Sociology 
rather rapidly rounding into form of late as a science, this quarterly 
review is an exciting pleasure, being a fulfillment of long expectation, 
for some time now overdue. I am quite sure that those virile, early 
protagonists of an abounding rural life—Charles R. Henderson, Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, Sir Horace Plunkett—would, if living today, add their 
Godspeed to the launching of this new carrier of rural truth. Professor 
Henderson, whom I first knew as a stalwart Detroit humanitarian, 
later, while a sociologist at the University of Cnicago, giving a course 
in Rural Sociology (the first such course, I believe, in the United States) , 
one day in a national committee meeting on social service, confided to 
me in a whisper of thinly disguised delight that he was writing a text 
on Rural Sociology—a text which, as it turned out, he was never to fin- 
ish. Sir Horace Plunkett a few months before his demise, in a letter 
from the home of his exile a few miles outside of London, wrote me 
that “‘on the sly” he was—unbeknown to his physician—penning away 
at a work which should set forth his ripest thoughts on “better rural 
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living” —a work which, unfortunately, he had not the strength to 
complete. 


Upon the other younger shoulders falls the mantle of these eminent 
forerunners of a better day in American agriculture and their unfin- 
ished tasks are left for completion to the young men and women who 
year by year will be lading this journal with a mass of fact, interpreta- 
tion, theory, and piloting its onward course. That the rural sociologists 
of today, to whom for a few swift years is entrusted the fate of a 
precious science, can possess, carry, and hand on the spirit of rural 
truth-finding, I do not for one instant doubt. All I need, at any time 
of wavering, to reassure me on this point is to call to mind my never- 
to-be-forgotten intimate acquaintance with the early struggles and 
triumphs of these young leaders, in the field of rural research and 
authorship. How fitting, moreover, it is that the underwriter of this 
scientific undertaking in behalf of the millions engaged in agriculture 
should be a university situated in a section of the nation that contains 
so large a part of the farm population! I cannot restrain myself from 
inwardly cheering as I watch this venturesome craft putting out to sea, 
manned by such youth and backed by such a sponsor. 

CHARLES JOSIAH GALPIN. 




















Statement of the Editorial Board 


ie PUBLICATION Of Rural Sociology grew out of action taken at 
the meeting of the Rural Sociology Section of the American Sociological 
Society, in New York in December, 1935. After three hours of vigorous 
discussion of the necessity for and possibilities of a rural sociological 
journal, a committee was named to consider the question of publication 
media and was authorized to take such action as it deemed advisable. 
This committee met promptly, and unanimously agreed to proceed with 
the publication of a quarterly. The decision was partly influenced by 
the suggestion of Dean Fred C. Frey, of Louisiana State University, that 
his institution might be willing to underwrite the venture. When it 
was presented to them, the University officials promptly agreed to the 
proposition of guaranteeing the publication. 

Accordingly, an Editorial Board and a Managing Editor were 
selected. The duties of the Managing Editor are those usually associ- 
ated with such a position, including the responsibility for all fiscal 
matters connected with publication, the handling of necessary corre- 
spondence, obtaining subscriptions, receiving manuscripts and forward- 
ing them to the members of the Editorial Board, and looking after the 
details of the physical form of the journal. Final responsibility for 
approving manuscripts for the journal rests with the Editorial Board. 
At least three members of the Board will read and approve each 
manuscript. 

The purpose of the journal is to afford an additional medium of 
expression for scholars in the field of Rural Sociology. The pages will 
not be confined exclusively to Rural Sociologists as a professional 
group; articles are invited from workers in related fields of social 
science, from teachers, and from rural workers who may contribute to 
the sociology of rural life. Moreover, it will be the policy to solicit 
manuscripts from workers in foreign countries, although it is intended 
that all such papers shall deal with some phase of rural social life. 
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One of the advantages of the journal is that it will constitute a ref- 
erence where the best thought on rural life may be concentrated. 
However, it is not intended to be the sole medium of expression for 
Rural Sociology. It is hoped rather that it will stimulate greater effort, 
and that it will not diminish the quantity or quality of papers flowing 
to other sociological and economic journals. 


During recent years, an unprecedented amount of rural social research 
has been conducted through the stimulus of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, Works Progress Administration, Subsistence 
Homesteads, Resettlement Administration, and other emergency 
agencies. It is important that this material be interpreted and pub- 
lished. It is the hope of the Editors that they can encourage sufficient 
additional productivity on the part of scholars in the rural social 
sciences to justify the journal from this standpoint. 


Rural Sociology stands for no special school of social thought; it is 
rather a forum in which any individual who has a contribution to make 
can present his findings. It is intended that the papers shall maintain a 
high standard of scholarship and logical presentation. The opinions 
expressed in the articles, however, are those of the authors and not those 
of the Editors. 

It is important that the relationship of the publication with Louisiana 
State University be clearly understood. The University wishes to be 
considered merely as the guarantor of the enterprise and not as the 
official publisher. It is not assuming responsibility for the content of 
the journal, but naturally the University officials have a right to expect 
that the publication will be a credit to the field of social science, and 
that it will maintain a high standard of quality in the papers which are 
presented. Responsibility for the maintenance of these standards is 
assumed entirely by the Editorial Board. 


Furthermore, it should be made clear that the undertaking of this 
publication by the Rural Sociology Section does not in any way affect 
the relations of the rural group with the American Sociological Society. 
While subscriptions will be solicited independent of the parent society, 
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official membership in the Rural Sociology Section will continue to 
involve membership in the American Sociological Society. It is entirely 
possible that the work of the journal may be instrumental in increasing 


the membership in the parent society; the Editors sincerely hope that 
this may be one of the results. 


Suggestions for improving the journal are cordially invited by the 
Editors. 


Board of Editors: 
Lowry NELSON, Chairman 
JOHN H. Kois 
C. E. LIVELy 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 
CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

















National Policy and Rural Public Welfare 


E. L. Morgan! 


a worK had its beginning in this country some seventy-five 
years ago with the organization of the charities for the care of the poor 
in Baltimore and in other cities on the East coast, where conditions were 
such as to create a social consciousness and an organized response to 
these needs. From the original purpose of providing food, clothing, 
and shelter, the movement developed in purpose, program, and method, 
expanding until it extended to all our large cities and to most of those 
of the second and third class. Its program of work, based upon the use 
of the case method in family treatment, has been enlarged to include a 
number of specialized agencies to care for particular types of clients. 
Its method has evolved from an emotional response to one of rational 
procedure based upon diagnosis and treatment. 


The outstanding characteristic of this movement is that it was con- 
fined to cities, while our rural population had no such provision for 
its problem solving. The reasons for this development as an urban 
movement appear to be as follows: 


(1) The urban population was so congested that the problems of 
poor and disadvantaged families could not escape the notice of forward- 
looking people. 


(2) There was some knowledge, at least on the part of a few city 
people, concerning the general procedure in connection with disadvan- 


E. L. Morgan is Professor and Chairman of the Department of Rural Sociology at the 
University of Missouri. 

1This paper was read before the Section on Rural Sociology of the American Soci- 
ological Society, New York City, December, 1935. 
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taged families. This knowledge may have been gained through travel, 
conversation with social work leaders, or by reading. 


(3) Because of the amassing of wealth in the cities, there were those 
persons with large incomes who had money which they were willing to 
give to constructive movements. They thought that society had played 
a part in enabling them to make their money and that some of it should 
be returned for the general welfare of society. 


(4) There were people in cities who wanted to do the job. At the 
beginning, these were men and women of altruistic motive who had an 
urge toward the amelioration of the load of the less fortunate in society. 
Later, persons of more experience and technical training were available. 
The working conditions were favorable. A budget providing salary was 
available, the area of the city was sufficiently compact so that work 
could be done readily, and the poor were willing to be served. 


(5) Due to the demands of business and of the professions, the city 
was the first to adopt a scientific approach toward the solution of its 
problem. Thus the idea of a preventive philanthropy received a favor- 
able hearing. Public opinion was developed in relation to the handling 
of problems of poverty, dependency, and delinquency. The spirit of 
those responsible for the urban development in relation to social prob- 
lems became one of doing the job in a way that conserved the best 
interests of those involved, regardless of whether it involved the intro- 
duction of new policies and procedures. 


(6) The means of popular education were available. These included 
the daily press, social groups, clubs, and other organizations before 
which a preventive, philanthropic story could readily be told and could 
reach large numbers of people. The conditions in the city were favor- 
able to the spreading of layer after layer of education regarding the 
city’s responsibility for the underprivileged and the unfortunate. 


(7) Public opinion was not a factor in individual case treatment. 
The social constitution was too complex; acquaintanceship was too 
limited. Sympathy and sense of justice became impersonal. The city 
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had institutionalized its good will, and the practicing social worker was 
relatively free to pursue her work without the knowledge or interfer- 
ence of an interested public. 


(8) Cities early recognized the need for trained personnel. This 
was to be expected, since there is a high degree of specialization in all 
types of employment in which urban workers are engaged. To city 
dwellers, accustomed to the idea of specialists in various types of medi- 
cine, law, and the like, it seemed only natural that practicing social 
workers should receive professional training. 


(9) Urban social work machinery was largely private, without legal 
entanglements, and was thus subject to change at will. 


These conditions appear to have been favorable for the development 
of family case working agencies in cities. One writer has summarized 
this evolution in the following words: 

Organized social service has during the last generation moved steadily for- 
ward, broadening its scope and improving its technique. More and more of 
the human waste lands came under its faithful and intelligent husbandry. From 
elementary palliative relief it passed on to prevention, rehabilitation, and adjust- 
ment. Its ministry spanned the whole life of man and all forms of dependence, 
from infancy to old age. Painstaking study and research in all related fields 
placed at the disposal of the social worker a body of knowledge which made 
possible a refinement of method and an increase in skill and effectiveness. Scien- 
tific training and high standards gave to his calling the character of a profession.* 


Some twenty-five years ago, there developed in the states of Iowa, 
Massachusetts, and New York certain plans for county social work on 
a partial taxation basis. These are usually thought of as being the 
beginning of modern rural public welfare in this country. In this social 
work enterprise, an entirely new situation arose. While the problems of 
individual and family adjustment were basically the same, the condi- 
tions under which the work was to be done were radically different from 
those prevailing in the city. These differences, which are still in exist- 
ence today, may be summarized as follows: 


2 Rev. Abba Hillel Silver, “The Crisis in Social Work,” National Conference of Social 
Work (Philadelphia, 1932), p. 53. 
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(1) ‘There is not a consciousness on the part of any large percentage 
of small-town and country people of the need for public welfare work. ° 
Population is so scattered that superior families do not know the 
conditions under which inferior families live. Where such knowledge 
is present, it is interpreted in terms of poor people who are merely 
unfortunate or cannot “manage well.” 


(2) There is lack of knowledge of present-day movements in rela- 
tion to family treatment. The means of travel, conversation with 
authorities on social policy, and education through ac..ss to a literature 
of the field, which were available to city people, have not reached the 
rural man. Thus the whole story of constructive social work is new, 
even to the more progressive of the group. 


(3) The farmer’s business is made up of small gains continually 
made year after year. His very existence, economically, is based upon 
frugality. He has acquired a small amount of money and does not feel 
any responsibility to society for its accumulation. Thus, whatever he 
gives is bestowed somewhat grudgingly. 


(4) Within the sinall-town and rural groups, there is a scarcity of 
persons who are ready to do the job. Traditionally, all types of public 
service have been rendered by the church, and, without a great deal of 
propaganda, it is difficult to get rural people to see that the technique 
of social work has been so thoroughly developed that the day of the 
volunteer worker in charge of the enterprise has passed. Rural social 
work must look to well-trained people who have a distinct knowledge 
of and sympathy for the problems of the small town and open country. 
A part of the task of the trained workers will be to make themselves 
interesting to rural people. In rural social work, an interest in people 
is not sufficient; the worker must secure a reciprocity of interest. 


(5) Communication, which in the city was developed early, has 
been very much retarded in the small town and open country. Distances 
are great, people do not readily come together, and meetings are con- 
ducted for the most part on a traditional basis, so that the new is rarely 
introduced. While the daily paper, the telephone, the radio, and good 
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roads are doing much to change the situation, the lack of communica- 
tion remains one of the factors which must be taken into account. It is 
difficult to promote an educative campaign concerning preventive 
philanthropy which will reach any large number of people. 


(6) Public opinion is an outstanding factor in individual and family 
case treatment. The small town and rural community has not institu- 
tionalized its good will but prefers to express it personally and critically. 
Acquaintanceship is high and neighborly interest is considered to be 
imperative. Attitudes in relation to those in distress arise out of an 
emotional basis and quickly subside. Coupled with this is a lack of 
appreciation for the need of trained personnel in public welfare work. 


(7) Since public welfare machinery is brought about by a slow 
process of legislative enactment, it is difficult to meet problem change 
with organization change. 


The forms of organization developed in relation to rural public 
welfare were for the most part those which arose out of particular 
state situations, although certain organization patterns appear to have 
prevailed. By 1931 there was a considerable accumulation of the vari- 
ous types of both public and private agencies. A summary of public 
agencies shows ten states had rather well developed departments of 
public welfare under apparently good leadership, embodying such inter- 
ests as public assistance, child welfare, mental hygiene, and corrections; 
seventeen states had a board of charities and corrections, responsible 
for child care and placement, and having, to a varying degree, a relation 
to relief; twenty-one had a penal and eleemosynary board dealing 
primarily with state institutions under that classification; forty-seven 
had a board or department of public health, in twenty-one of which 
there was responsibility for the development of county health units. 
Included among the public group there were also a number of state 
agencies designed for specific purposes, such as the Commission for the 
Care of the Blind, the Commission for Old-age Pensions, and the Com- 
mission for Mothers’ Pensions. t 
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The private state agencies most prominent in relation to rural affairs 
were societies for crippled children, tuberculosis societies, child placing 
agencies, State Conference of Social Work, and the American Red Cross 
(regional). 

On a county basis, there were three types of agencies: 


(1) The public-professional, in which a professionally trained em- 
ployee was in charge carrying out a well defined program of work. 
These included the County Public Welfare Board, the County Child 
Welfare Commission, and the County Health Unit. 


(2) The public agency, legal but not professional, comprising the: 


county board of supervisors or commissioners and such county and 
township overseers of the poor as might be provided, and also such 
county agents for mothers’ aid or old-age pensions as were provided 
by the state. 


(3) County units of private, state, or national agencies, such as a 
chapter of the American Red Cross or the State Tuberculosis Asso- 


ciation. 


These agencies of various types represent, then, the social machinery 
which had evolved over a rather long period of time and which had 
been found to function in the midst of a rural culture. Most of them 
had an accumulation of tradition and were strongly entrenched in the 
thinking of the people and in the financial possibilities of the state and 
county. Their development and their general characteristics appear to 
have been determined by certain considerations which are deep-seated 
in our rural culture, for example, the doctrine of states’ rights; local 
autonomy in the administration of county units of state services; the 
sanctity of the person and of the family (for example, enforcement of 
a quarantine or vaccination order) ; a belief that poverty, disease and 
accident may be a part of the Divine Plan; a laissez faire attitude 
toward change and intolerance with innovation; a utilitarian measure 
for all activities and institutions of a service nature; an individual 
rather than a social concept of personal responsibility; and a personal 
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rather than an institutional method of the expression of good will (for 
example, in giving to the poor). 

It is into this same environment, accentuated by the depression, that 
the various Federal activities which may embody public policy were 
injected. It is here that their work has been done with the apparent 
purpose of relieving distress due to the depression, of setting in motion 
those forces which may lead to a return of normal life and activity. It 
may eventuate in social and economic planning which will permanently 
correct certain outstanding maladjustments in local, state, and national 
affairs, particularly in the field of social security. 


The consideration of our topic, “National Policy and Rural Public 
Welfare,’ would be far easier, and certainly more to the point, if we 
were in possession of a statement embodying the content of national 
policy in relation to the general field of public welfare. A unified policy 
of public welfare would presuppose an integrated philosophy under- 
lying practice in the field. Actually, such a statement of philosophy is 
not available. In this respect, social work is not dissimilar to other 
professions, in that philosophy follows, rather than precedes, the devel- 
opment of techniques and skills in any line of endeavor. As Antoinette 
Cannon says, 

Gross and obvious inequalities demand to be dealt with, and objectives are 
taken for granted. Means of attaining these objectives present difficulties, and 
attention is focused on them; thus a technique develops. Mastery of technique 
and its use to create new situations becomes art; curiosity as to causes plus a 


passion for exactness leads us into science; and art and science effect their 
difficult but inevitable union in practice, before there is evolved a theory of the 


profession as a whole.® 


Thus it is not surprising that a national policy of public welfare— 
unified, concise, and entirely definite—has not yet been developed. 
Nor is it difficult to see that such a policy would be more detrimental 
than beneficial, since the introduction of a particular philosophy at the 
beginning of the government's entrance into public welfare might 


8 Antoinette Cannon, “Changes in Philosophy of Social Workers,’ National Confer- 
ence of Social Work (Detroit, 1933), p. 598. 
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mean a too rigid delineation of administrative plans and programs. 
Furthermore, the exigencies of the situation demanded that new 
measures be put into effect without loss of time. The present adminis- 
tration immediately upon assuming office was faced with a crisis involv- 
ing the feeding of people and the stabilizing of certain tottering 
institutions. It was necessary to promote specific redirective measures 
at once. 


In the Federal approach to crisis problem solving there were two 
alternatives: 


(1) The recognition of the autonomy of the several states and the 
creation of codperative arrangements with them, involving Federal 
leadership with state responsibility in administration, or 


(2) The creation of a highly central procedure with both Federal 
leadership and administrative responsibility, with the states as mere 
administrative territorial units. 


No doubt the necessities of the occasion demanded the use of the 
latter method, and it does not lie within the province of this paper to 
discuss the relative merits of the two. 


While no statement of policy has been definitely formulated, certain 
philosophic considerations appear to be evident in the policies advanced 
by the administration. Among them are the following: 


(1) Society must assume full responsibility for the unexpected in 
human affairs, and it is incumbent upon the existing public agency of 
government to deal aggressively and as thoroughly as possible with all 
such incidents. 


(2) The prevailing economic system must assume the responsibility 
for the maintenance of the people and their institutions on such a plane 
as will insure reasonable living and effective service. 


(3) Relief is a temporary emergency measure and should give way 
to treatment and prevention. These latter must become a part of the 
organized fabric of social thought in the nation. 
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(4) Human rights, or the rights of the individual, are not rights 
at all, but social privileges arising out of group experience and con- 
ferred by the group for its own welfare. Thus society exercises the 
right of direction and control of the individual, who has a minimum 
duty to support himself and his family. In addition to this duty, how- 
ever, society may justly demand something more for the welfare of the 
social whole. 


(5) Childhood has a right to the best fruits of the science of its 
age. The privilege of the parent ends where the rights of the child 
begin. Security should be given to all persons, and especially to the 
aged and to the very young. 


(6) Human beings differ in their mental levels, skills, and the ability 
to produce and use wealth. This runs counter to the doctrine that we 
are all free and equal, a belief which social scientists discarded long 
ago but to which the “average man’”’ still clings tenaciously. 


(7) Land use, including agriculture as our basic industry, is a social 
matter, and “the great American blunder’’ in land settlement must be 
corrected. Coupled with this is the belief that a laissez faire policy on 
the part of any agency, public or private, cannot be reconciled with our 
newer concepts of progress. Since human association is partly coercive 
and partly voluntary, the coercive must at times be employed in order 
that socially desired ends may be attained.. 


(8) Humanity and its institutions may be improved. Progress lies 
in the direction of activities involving the welfare of marginal groups. 
This presupposes a belief in the efficacy of directed change. That is, 
planning along social lines must be employed if we are to progress. 


As the emergency program became interpreted into actual working 
agencies within states and counties, conditions were created which, 
while probably unavoidable, were new and may take some time in 
readjustment. Among them the following appear to be outstanding: 


(1) Existing state and county agencies were rather thoroughly 
ignored in the setting up of emergency machinery. This was especially 
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true of state boards or departments of public welfare and county boards 
of supervisors, along with such relief agencies as may have functioned 
previously. 


(2) The administrative machinery was cumbersome and arbitrary, 
with an ample supply of “red tape.” 


(3) The magnitude of the several tasks necessitated the employ- 
ment of persons not fully trained to perform the prescribed tasks. 
This was especially true of county social workers, many of whom were 
urban people with neither knowledge nor appreciation of the culture 
and institutions of rural people. 


(4) Funds appeared to be rather freely available. Among farm 
people this was not only misunderstood but was decidedly discoun- 
tenanced because of the place of thrift and frugality in the farmer's 
general pattern of life. 


(5) Local administrative units were not without their errors of 
judgment in the allocation of relief. This tended to a promotion of 
the predatory motive manifested by a tendency to “get while the 
getting was good.” 


(6) With Federal assumption of the task there was a decline in 
local responsibility, particularly in regard to finances. “Let the govern- 
ment do it,” appeared to be the easy way out. 


(7) The fundamental philosophy was new and was not interpreted 
to the people in a way that the implications of the various regulations 
were understood. 


While the foregoing appear on the critical side, there have been a 
number of factors which are decidedly positive in nature and should be 
of long term value. A list of beneficial factors might include these, 
among others: 


(1) There has been created an appreciation of the importance of 
local problem solving on the part of outstanding persons in most 
counties. Even where local agencies are reluctant to assume financial 
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responsibility for problem solving, the recognition of the existence of 
these problems is, in itself, beneficial. 


(2) Leadership and participation opportunity have been provided in 
the emergency program for large numbers of persons who had pre- 
viously known little of its nature and content. 


(3) Public welfare has been placed on a professional basis by the 
requirement of trained personnel, especially as family case workers 
within the counties. 


At the present time, state and county public agencies are being com- 
manded to make provision for carrying the welfare load if and when 
Federal funds are withdrawn. This is particularly true of the legislatures 
of most states. 


As a philosophy of public welfare work evolves, new patterns are 
presented for rural people. Old attitudes are being challenged in the 
light of new human needs. 


Social planning based on human need has been started in most states 
through an extra-legal state planning board which after a study of a 
year or more has made a formal report which has received some 
publicity. In some states this planning has extended particularly to the 
state penal and eleemosynary institutions. The several works programs 
have provided a substitute for relief. The youth program is designed 
to give redirective guidance to youth until normal readjustments are 
made. Rehabilitation and resettlement are designed to contribute to the 
welfare of country life in one of its most needy phases. The long-term 
nature of its program lends confidence to the possibility of its achieve- 
ments. Due largely to the demands of the emergency program, there 
has been a marked change in the underlying basis of training for public 
welfare. Most schools of professional social work are making rather 
complete re-evaluation of goals and methods in vocational education. 


The past is history. Rural life and its institutions have received an 
impact of first magnitude. For the present, the impact prevails because 
of an arbitrary administration of free state and federal funds. As 
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normal times approach and the economic load becomes a local one, will 
the innovation result in rational change or will there be a reaction which 
will turn back the clock of rural social work? 


The present rural social order has been said to be the last stand of the 
true democratic process in this country. If sound social change is coming 
in rural affairs, the democratic method must be used, or rural life as we 
know it will disintegrate and be subject to further cultural lag. 


The immediate future should provide permanent federal planning 
based upon democratic participation of state, county, and local units, 
preferably along patterns already established in other fields; permanent 
centralization of leadership in a Federal Department of Public Wel- 
fare; administrative responsibility allocated to states vested in a some- 
what similar administrative unit; a permanent codperative plan of finan- 
cial aid to states on a matching basis similar to that provided by the 
Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts, in which the state could make 
grants to counties under prescribed conditions and in which funds orig- 
inating in counties could be used as state offset in matching federal 
funds; the establishment of professional standards in public welfare 
work; the encouragement of research in rural public welfare; and a 
thorough dissemination among rural people of the philosophy of mod- 
ern public welfare. 


The foregoing proposal is not new. It has been presented on numer- 
ous occasions but without support. In the prosperous past we made 
secure the place of the machine. The present emergency has laid bare 
the results of a parallel neglect of the conditions of men as to their 
welfare and security. The task lying immediately ahead demands that 
federal leadership in this field be placed upon a permanent, adequate, 
and authoritative basis in order that the basic human problems involved 
may be approached in a manner which will contribute to their solution, 
regardless of the nature of the necessary accompanying readjustments of 
the social order. 








Size of Family in Relation to Homogeneity 





of Parental Traits 






Walter C. McKain, Jr. and N. L. Whetten 





The STRUCTURE and functioning of any social organization is depend- 
ent, to a large extent, upon the number of its component parts. This has 
long been recognized in the theory of domestic institutions. The disap- 
pearance of the large family in our culture has resulted in a variety of 
small family patterns. With the introduction of the childless family, 
the one-child family, and other family types, the importance of the 
number of children in the family unit has increased. 









Sociologists for some time have been investigating the size of the 
family as conditioned by various social phenomena. It has been shown 
that the rural birth-rate is higher than that of cities. No little attention 
has been given to the relation between the social class of the parents 
and the size of their family. Some have found that the number of chil- 
dren born to a family varies with the occupational status of the parents. 
Families adhering to a given religious belief may differ in size from 
those of other religious affiliations. However, congruence of parental 
traits has been seldom, if ever, used as a function of their fertility. 
Without attempting to demonstrate causality, we have undertaken an 
examination of the relation between the size of the family and the 
degree of homogeneity of certain parental characteristics. 
















It will be the thesis of this paper to show that a positive correlation 
exists between the homogeneity of parental traits and the fertility of the 
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parents. The size of the family varies directly with the number of traits . 
which the husband and wife have in common. We do not contend that 
this relationship holds true for all cultures at all times, but are of the 
opinion that other investigations in contemporary American communi- 
ties would show a similar tendency. 


The data for this study were gathered by the Sociology Department 
of the Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station during the summer of 
1934 by means of a house-to-house survey of 1,816 families residing in 
the township of Windsor, a suburban area adjacent to the city of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. The schedule was rather elaborate and was designed 
to describe the social and economic adjustments being made by the fam- 
ilies residing in this area.” The township consists of 30 square miles 
extending from the Hartford city line approximately ten miles into the 
open country. It contains a population of 8,290 people, approximately 
three-fourths of whom live in villages, the remainder living in the open 
country. The area has always been an important farming district since 
its first settlement three hundred years ago. In recent years there has 
been an influx of families from Hartford, who use the area for residen- 
tial purposes and commute to their work in the city. 


Not all of the 1,816 records obtained were usable for the present 
paper. Some of them were omitted for the reason that they did not 
contain complete information on all of the characteristics with which 
we are at present concerned. Then again, all households consisting of 
single individuals, broken families, and families in which either the 
husband or wife had been married more than once, were omitted. 
After these omissions were made, a total of 1,237 records remained 
and these form the data for the subsequent analyses. 


These families were classified according to the number of specified 
traits which the husband and wife shared. The availability of infor- 
mation limited the selection of traits to those which are predominantly 
social, and the authors realize that other traits might be equally im- 


2 This study will be published as an Experiment Station Bulletin by N. L. Whetten 
within the next few months. 
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portant in a problem of this nature. The characteristics which were 
finally chosen are as follows: 

1. Place of birth. This merely refers to a distinction between cities 
and rural areas. If the husband and wife were both born in the city, 
or were both born in the country, they were considered to possess this 
trait in common. If, on the other hand, one of them was born in the 
city while the other was born in a rural district they were considered 
dissimilar in regard to this trait. Recognition is thus given to the 
important differences existing between the social and psychological 
outlooks of persons born in the city and persons born in rural areas. 

2. National origin. This was determined by the country in which 
the father of the husband or wife was born. When the fathers of the 
couple were born in the same country, the pair was regarded as 
homogamous relative to national origin. 

3. Age difference. Couples in which the husband was either younger 
than his wife, or was more than seven years her senior, were consid- 
ered to be unlike with respect to age. Age difference, of itself, has 
little social consequence, but it serves as an indication of compatibility 
in interests between husband and wife. 

4. Religion. Religious affiliations were divided into three groups— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew. If the husband belonged to one 
religious group and his spouse to another, they were treated as dis- 
similar with respect to religion. 

5. Education. If the couple had received within three years of the 
same amount of formal schooling, they were considered similar in this 
respect. Education, like age, is an index of important social differences 
between husband and wife. 

Since any assignment of values necessarily would be arbitrary, each 
characteristic was given equal weight. Consequently, similarity of hus- 
band and wife in any one of the above traits was considered one unit 
in their index of homogeneity. The couples were classified according 
to the number of traits which the husband and wife had in common, 
and for each group the average number of children was computed. 
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Table I shows the average number of children according to the 
number of traits which the husband and wife share. The average for 
the entire group is 2.62. It will be observed, however, that this varies 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN WINDSOR FAMILIES ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF PARENTAL TRAITS IN COMMON AND ACCORDING 
To AGE OF WIVES 




















AGE OF WIVES (in years) 
Number — 30 or Less 31-43 44 and Over 
Traits ¢ 
"Common —_ | Number| Atr28* | rrumber | Are et® | umber| Ara | Number | Avra 
oj of of of : 
aie of a of as of un of 

Families Children Families Children Families Children Families Children 

Two or Less...... 115 2.17 31 1.32 52 2.37 30 2.93 
; ee 274 2.19 62 1.52 99 2.25 110 2.51 
| Se eee 487 2.55 84 1.48 185 2.55 | 218 2.95 
PR oicctunavaas 361 3.19 46 1.65 154 3.07 156 3.79 
co) ae 1237* | 2.621 223 3 490 2.63 | 514 3.13 
































* Data incomplete for 10 cases; 2 with two or less, 3 with three, and 5 with five traits 
in common. 


directly with the number of traits. Thus, for those parents having two 
traits or /ess in common, the average number of children is only 2.17, 
while for those having five traits in common the average is 3.19. 


It might be argued that in recent years marriages take place some- 
what more frequently between dissimilar mates and that, therefore, 
the observed trend may be explained in terms of age. In order to hold 
the age factor constant, the families were grouped according to the 
age of the wives. It may be seen from this table that, despite slight 
irregularities, the same general tendency prevails within each age group. 


In order to test these findings in another area, use was made of data 
which were collected recently in the township of Montville. In sharp 
contrast to a suburban community such as Windsor, Montville is a 
rural part-time-farming area containing a large proportion of foreign- 
born stock. The Montville data are presented in Table II. The same 
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TABLE II 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN MONTVILLE FAMILIES ACCORDING TO 

NUMBER OF PARENTAL TRAITS IN COMMON AND ACCORDING 
TO AGE OF WIVES 
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TABLE III 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN WINDSOR FAMILIES BY NATIVITY 
AND RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF HUSBANDS, ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF PARENTAL TRAITS IN COMMON 


tendency which was observed with the Windsor data is apparent here. 
Thus for parents who have two or less traits in common, the average 
number of children is 2.08; parents with four traits in common have 
2.74; while those with five traits have an average of 2.99 children. 
The same general trend is observed when the age factor is held constant. 
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It is apparent in Table III that families in which the husband is 
foreign-born are larger than families in which the husband is native- 
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born. Within each nativity group, however, the size of the family is 
related to the number of traits which are shared by the husband and 
wife, although the trend is more pronounced for the foreign-born 
families. 


Likewise it is shown in Table III that families in which the hus- 
band is affiliated with some denomination of the Protestant Church are 
smaller than families in which the husband is affiliated with the Jewish | 
or Catholic faith. Yet within each religious group the major tendency 
noted above prevails. 


In Table IV we have classified the families into six groups based 


upon the occupation of the husband. It will be seen that the average 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION OF HUSBAND, 
AND ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PARENTAL TRAITS IN COMMON 








Families With 
Three or Less 
Traits in Common 


Families With 
More Than Three 
Traits in Common 


Average 
Number 
of 


Total 
Number 


Average 


Occupations Number 





of Husbands 


of 


Families 


of 
Children 


Traits in 
Common 
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of 
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Average 
Number 
of 
Children 


Number 
of 
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Average 
Number 
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Children 





454 
334 120 
80 ‘ : 27 
131 . 23 
131 i ‘ 31 
97 20 


166 


Farm Operators. . . 
Farm Laborers... . 


























1227* | 2.62 3.86 387 


*Data concerning occupation incomplete for 10 cases. 








number of children increases as one descends the occupational scale. 
At the same time it will be observed that the average number of traits 
held in common also increases. Therefore, it may be contended that the 
size of the family is dependent upon the occupational status of the 
husband and is only indirectly reflected in homogeneity of parental 
traits. 
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However, Table IV also shows that within each occupational group 
families in which the parents have three or less traits in common are 
smaller than families in which the parents hold four or five traits in 
common. 


The question now arises as to whether one or two of the traits used 
in formulating the index of homogeneity might not have been sufh- 
ciently important to account for the entire trend. If this were so, the 
omission of these traits would destroy the correlation. In Table V the 


TABLE V 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN WINDSOR FAMILIES ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF PARENTAL TRAITS IN COMMON 
(One Trait Omitted in Each Column) 














AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

Number of 

Traits in Birth-Place | National Age Religion | Education 

Common Omitted Origin Difference Omitted Omitted 

Omitted Omitted 

BS. oe ece.w nies 2.05 1.95 1.94 2.24 2.27 
rg cas ene 2.20 a.an 2.18 2.28 2.33 
FN: «5: a08.&-a% 2.52 2.58 2.31 2.29 2.48 
| Aree 2.92 2.97 3.20 3.19 3.10 























data are so arranged that each of the traits in turn is omitted, and the 
information is presented for the other four. It will be observed that in 
each instance the correlation is maintained. It therefore seems logical 
to assume that no one trait is responsible for the entire trend. 


In showing that there is a positive correlation between the homoge- 
neity of parents, as measured by the number of traits in common, and 
the size of their family, we must not jump to the conclusion that 
homogeneity per se is a causative factor. Obviously, parents who are 
homogeneous will not necessarily have large families. It is much more 
likely that dissimilarity with regard to the various traits tends to 
militate against the large family. The correlation is therefore likely to 
be due to the negative influence of heterogeneity rather than the positive 
influence of homogeneity. 
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When the husband and wife are affiliated with different religions the 
question of the religious training of the children arises. An easy solu- 
tion to this problem is to remain childless. Occasionally the problem is 
not met until after the first child is born. The friction developed 
around the religious education of this child may discourage the rearing 
of more children. 


Similarly, if the national origins of the husband and wife differ, 
conflicting customs and beliefs may limit the size of the family. 


Many persons who live in the city or suburb have moved there from 
the country. It has been shown that these men and women are more 
ambitious than the persons left behind in the rural areas. Frequently 
they marry persons who were born in the city. In their attempt to gain 
status in an urban environment and to further their individualistic 
ambitions, such couples may decide against having a large family. 


In a like manner, difference in education may affect the number of 
children born to a couple. 


Up to this point we have assumed that if there is a causal relationship 
between homogeneity and fertility it has operated volitionally on the 
part of the parents. The age differential of husband and wife intro- 
duces a biological factor in addition to important social considerations. 
When a man marries a woman his senior, the period of child-bearing 
for that marriage may be reduced. When the husband is older than 
his wife, the child-bearing stage of the marriage may be extended, 
unless the disparity of ages is great. In this case, the interests of the 
couple may be sufficiently diverse to have a negative influence upon the 
size of the family. 


We have presented in this paper data derived from two distinct 
communities, from which we have concluded that there is a positive 
correlation between the homogeneity of parents and the size of their 
family. We do not claim to have presented complete substantiation 
of the thesis, and hope that the results will be tested by others. 








Localization of Dependency In 


Rural Areas 


J. 0. Babcock 


Socat SERVICE WORKERS have long looked upon certain definite 
groups in our society as being dependent.’ For the most part, they are 
those groups whom we have come to call “the unemployables” during 
the past few years. Dependents are those who, due to some physical 
handicap or mental disability, or emotional instability, or parental 
status, are unable to compete in the normal processes of the economic 
order and to maintain themselves as self-supporting units in our society. 
They are, in brief, the aged, the widowed, the orphaned, the physically 
handicapped, the mentally disabled, and all manner of institutionalized 
individuals, except the criminal groups. These groups exist in our 
society in large numbers, but no one seems to know just why some of 
them are dependent upon public or private aid and others are not. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration research workers have fre- 
quently assumed that certain traits such as those mentioned above define 
the “unemployables,” but have often failed to point out that many 
other such persons are present in our society who do not receive public 
aid and are therefore not counted as “unemployable” and, hence, 
dependents. 

One fact that is often overlooked is that these characteristics exist 
in combination with an unfavorable opportunity to operate effectively 
in our present economic order, that is, the inability to maintain a 


J. O. Babcock is Assistant to the Assistant Administrator, Rural Rehabilitation Divi- 
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1 This paper was read before the Section on Rural Sociology of the American Sociolog- 
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self-sustaining existence through some kind of gainful employment 
or by living on an income derived from savings or inheritances. The 


orphaned children of wealthy parents are seldom thought of as being 


dependents. Many aged persons have saved sufficient sums of money 
through their life professions to maintain themselves or to employ 
persons to care for them during declining years. Not all widows are 
dependent upon charity or pensions, even if they have a large family to 
support. Hence, the characterization of dependents and “unemploy- 
ables’ as those who are unable to compete is only a partial characteriza- 
tion. A slightly more universal statement would be inability to 
accumulate sufficient money reserves to meet crisis situations brought 
about by economic depressions, old age, death of the wage earner, or 
mental disablement. 


The research group in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
is aware of the difficulties in drawing a sharp line of demarcation 
between the independent and the dependent person. The experience 
of the depression years is so vivid in the minds of some that the easy 
bantering of the terms “unemployable,” “permanently dependent,” 
“partially dependent,” or “temporarily dependent” is distasteful. But 
even the best of efforts at arriving at a satisfactory distinction 
between independence and dependency has frequently met with failure, 
especially when the problem is attacked on a national scale. A person 
might be dependent with reference to his usual occupation due to some 
occupational handicap and yet, by the assumption of another occupa- 
tion, be employable and thereby cease to be dependent. Health factors 
can cause the head of a family to be dependent in one climate and inde- 
pendent in another. At best, the concept of dependency rests upon 
certain ill-defined indices such as those previously mentioned. Little 
progress has been made in perfecting psychological indices of depend- 
ency and unemployability. Just when, for instance, is the person who 
is unwilling to work at the task offered him, employable or unemploy- 
able, dependent or independent? It is possible that a different set of 
conditions surrounding the assigned task might lead to a willingness to 
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work, or a new assignment might be grasped with vigor whereas the 
formerly attempted task resulted in the thrusting of a dependent person 
upon our society? 


The problem of dependency, then, looked at from this wider view- 
point, is much more complex than the problem as usually presented. 
Those whom we have commonly called dependents do not, in all prob- 
ability, constitute the whole dependent population in the United States. 
The expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars of public funds for 
direct aid during the past four years has adequately pointed out that we 
have had many in our nation who were not commonly thought of as 
being dependent. We now find ourselves thinking not only of the 
unemployable dependent, but also of the employable dependent who 
cannot find sufficient work to maintain himself as a self-sufficient unit 
in our society. 

Up to this point, we have considered only the person or the family 
group as constituting the dependents in our society. Is it possible that 
there can be a larger and more inclusive type of dependency in our 
nation today? Can we, by any stretch of the imagination, think of 
corporate dependency as well as individual dependency? Is there any 
essential difference, to the taxpayer and the ultimate consumer, between 
direct relief to the individual and subsidy to corporate bodies? At a 
recent meeting of an industrial group in Washington a difference 
seemed to be implied, for the group begged President Roosevelt to stop 
direct relief and admonished him to use public funds to aid the rail- 
roads. Indeed, there are many corporate bodies in our nation today 
who support the idea that the government should retreat from the relief 
field, and yet should render public aid to corporate groups which, they 
maintain, cannot continue to serve the nation without money from the 
public coffer. This idea is not new. It has existed from the very 
founding of our nation. Somehow, it has held public support. The 
public at large bristles at the thought of being taxed for direct aid to 
individuals, but it seems to have little conception of the indirect taxes 
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paid on most of the things it purchases, and that these indirect taxes 
are used to subsidize corporate groups. 


Why isn’t this relationship present in the mind of the public? The 
answer is complex, but it is found, in part, in the astute manner by 
which this form of aid is always presented. Public aid to corporate 
bodies has been so skillfully presented to the public at large that its 
presence has become almost as universal and right as the mores. 
Expenditures to build up the merchant marine are never called grants— 
rather they are politely called “mail contracts.” Newspapers, fre- 
quently inclined to criticize government agencies for direct aid to 
individuals, plead for the freedom of the press and the right to partici- 
pate in special mailing rates. In our past history, we were never guilty 
of utilizing national wealth for the benefit of the railroads, but we did 
give them “land grants.” Corporate industrial groups have long re- 
ceived “tariff” for protective purposes, but they have rarely received 
direct grants. Government contracts frequently contain a clause that 
materials used on a construction project should be “made in America” 
unless the same quality of materials can be purchased at a large saving 
from some foreign industrial group. This, of course, appeals to the 
nationalistic and patriotic spirit of most good Americans. The govern- 
ment has usually made appropriations for river and harbor develop- 
ment, for building dams, for reclamation activities, and for federal 
construction, all of which serve to bolster local labor markets and 
industry in general. In many cases, those who receive the benefits of 
this indirect policy are the most bitter opponents of any form of direct 
aid to individuals. The public generally and rather willingly follows 
the lead of those recipients without seeming to understand that as 
taxpayers and ultimate consumers the cost of such benefits is passed 
on to them. 


This process of illusionment is not limited to benefits given corpo- 
rate bodies. A paramount issue today, the soldiers’ bonus, while dealing 
with an individual rather than a corporate problem, seems to have the 
active support of many publics in the more generalized public of the 
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nation. Indeed, some state officials are not alone in their clamor that 
direct relief should be stopped at once and that the bonus should be 
paid in cash. 


There are those who believe strongly in the indirect and corporate 
form of public aid (and who at the same time condemn the direct and 
individual forms) who will at once point out that by giving protection 
in the form of indirect subsidies, we have increased our national wealth. 
Doubtless, there are some in this group who would maintain, if ques- 
tioned closely, that it is the function of the national government to 
distribute wealth by these indirect techniques, but surely poor public 
policy to redistribute this same wealth by direct techniques. This paper 
does not wish to debate or even evaluate this position as a national 
policy. It merely wishes to point out that such processes exist in our 
national life today and exist without the general public’s comprehension 
of their meaning. 


Let us assume that it is an acceptable national policy to redistribute 
wealth as well as to build wealth. Is it possible also to assume that 
these redistributive processes are without value? Few who were in a 
position to observe the facts now doubt that this nation was on the 
verge of a period of violence during the depths of the depression. The 
public was never generally well informed, but it is now well known 
that some looting of city stores ha«' started, and that some farm groups 
were in open revolt during the winter of i933. Just what stopped these 
destructive activities is perhaps a matter of debate, but it can be said 
that they did stop coincident with the formation of certain agencies 
whose purpose it was to put food, clothing, shelter, and work into the 
hands of the unemployed. If, by the giving of such direct aid, the 
national government was preserved and much bloodshed was prevented, 
then at least those who believe in non-violent behavior will maintain 
that some good came from such direct aid. It might even be suggested 
that such an agency as the Civil Works Administration was a definite, 
positive factor in our national life during a crisis situation, in that it 
poured money into the hands of many at a time when the assets of the 
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country were anything but liquid. It probably did not create directly a 
positive wealth, but it did serve to assist money to flow slightly more 
rapidly and by so doing perhaps create more wealth indirectly. 


The conclusion we tentatively draw is that aid is aid, no matter where 
or in what form it is found, and that most of the corporate or indi- 
vidual bodies that receive such aid constitute in a very definite sense a 
dependent segment of our society. True, the person of wealth living on 
earnings from corporate investments does not appear to be on the dole, 
until we discover that the very sources of the earnings are built upon a 
structure that is subsidized and protected by public aid. The man on the 
dole, or the recipient of direct aid, seems at first far different from this 
other man, and yet careful analysis brings both closer together and 
tends to lead one to believe that they are both really on the dole, the 
one indirectly, the other directly. There seems to exist on uninterrupted 
sequence from those who are totally dependent and receive direct doles 
to those who are outwardly completely independent and are receiving 
an indirect form of the dole. 


So far we have considered the larger aspects of the problem of de- 
pendency from the standpoint of the nation as a whole. We shall now 
turn our attention to the rural phase of American life and examine it 
for evidences of the presence of the same processes. Evidences are not 
difficult to find. We find many techniques employed whereby subsidies 
to rural peoples are made acceptable, at least to the farming publics. 
We find cotton contracts instead of relief for the cotton farmers, corn- 
hog contracts for the Iowa farmer, benefit payments for the wheat 
grower, emergency loans for drought-stricken farmers, cattle-purchase 
programs for New Mexico and Texas farmers, rehabilitation loans for 
displaced tenants, and an almost multitudinous number of other forms 
of aid, both direct and indirect, for the American farmers. 


There are some who will immediately point out that American 
farmers constitute a dependent group anyway, and that the forms of 
aid they receive are very different from those received by corporate 
bodies. The attempt to sell the public this idea is a favorite sport of the 
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metropolitan press. The arguments run in terms of the amounts of 
money given away to Western, and therefore agricultural, states while 
the sources of federal income are in those states with great corporate 
bodies, i.e., in the East. That the great federal revenue-producing 
areas are the industrial regions cannot be denied, but here again the 
public is misled into believing that the American farmers are a beggarly 
lot. That the second largest internal revenue tax is paid by the state of 
North Carolina does not necessarily mean that this state is taxed out 
of proportion to the other states. Rather, it seems to signify the con- 
centration of a great tobacco-processing industry. That the industrial 
states pay the most income tax appears to signify that wealth is con- 
centrated in those areas that are engaged in the processing of raw 
materials, products which may come from every other state in the 
Union. Apparently, then, if certain states do pay more into the national 
treasury and other states receive more proportionately from the national 
treasury, and this situation exists because of differences in economic 
structure and disparity of income, then the national government (in 
pouring federal funds into states which produce little federal revenue) 
is engaged in a type of activity which might be termed ‘wealth redis- 
tribution.” It is not possible, therefore, for us to assume that the rural 
group is entirely dependent or that it is constantly receiving charity at 
the hands of the national government. 


With this limitation placed upon the discussion of the dependency, 
we can consider the forms of dependency in rural areas. During the 
first twenty months of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
the state of Iowa received about seven dollars per capita for the relief 
of the unemployed. This is slightly more than one-half of the national 
per capita figure. During a comparable period of time, this state 
received sixteen and a half dollars per capita in Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration benefits, or three times the national average. It is 
pointed out in the study Six Rural Problem Areas that the presence 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration program in the cotton 
areas probably accounts in part for the fact that the relief rates in these 
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areas were somewhat lower for the rural families than for the entire 
population in the defined areas. An analysis of several range counties 
in western Texas reveals that, in those counties where the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration’s cattle-purchase program operated effec- 
tively during the drought, very little federal relief was given. A study 
now under way is making a county-by-county analysis of the funds 
disbursed by eleven governmental agencies. Incomplete as it is, the 
study is showing conclusively that where certain forms of aid are present 
in a marked quantity, other forms of aid tend to be present in a much 
less marked quantity. The possible exception to this generalization is 
the drought regions, where all types of aid seem to have been needed 


in order to meet a crisis situation. 


Certain areas in the rural portions of the United States have, through- 
out almost the entire life of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, shown a marked tendency toward high relief rates. This basic ob- 
servation has been skilfully developed by Beck and Forster in the recent 
publication of the Division of Research Statistics and Finance of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, entitled Six Rural Problem 
Areas.” The authors state, “Study of county relief rates for several con- 
secutive months revealed well-defined rural areas in which many coun- 
ties reported 20 to 30 per cent or more of their families receiving 
relief.”"* The areas in which this phenomenon occurred were pointed 
out as being “six homogeneous areas’ designated “the Appalachian 
Ozark,” ‘the Lake States Cut-Over,” the ‘‘Short-Grass Spring Wheat,” 
“the Short-Grass Winter Wheat,” ‘the Western Cotton,” and ‘the 
Eastern Cotton Area.” 


It was clearly recognized that the high relief rate was not the only 
factor of importance in the consideration of these areas as areas of 
concentrated dependency. An effort was made by the authors to asso- 
ciate certain very definite factors with these high relief rates and, pre- 
sumably, to secure a more complete understanding of the persistency 

2P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster, Six Rural Problem Areas: Relief Resources—Re- 


habilitation. (Washington, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 1935). 
8 Thid., p. 4. 
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and intensity of this index of dependency. The associated factors were 
determined to be somewhat as follows: for the Lake States Cut-Over 
Area, poor soil, short growing season, small percentage of land in 
farms, decadent lumbering and associated industries, and unemploy- 
ment in mines and industry; for the Appalachian Ozark Area, a moun- 
tainous terrain, generally poor soil, a large proportion of self-sufficing 
farms, decadent lumbering and abandoned coal mines, a dense popu- 
lation and a lack of goals to which to migrate and thus lessen the 
population pressure, and a ‘distinctive culture based on agriculture plus 
other employment, now in a period of change owing to loss of non-farm 
employment” ; for the Short-Grass Wheat Area, efforts at crop farming 
in areas of low and uncertain precipitation, and an extensive power 
type of agriculture; in the Western Cotton Area, “overexpansion of 
cotton farming and surplus of population due to immigration, and 
crop failure due in part to drought’’;* for the Eastern Cotton Area, a 
system of farming which grew out of the plantation system, and the 
disruption of the traditional system of agriculture due to loss of foreign 
markets and low prices of cotton.”’® 


Having thus delimited the areas studied, the authors very aptly 
state that, 


Although crop failure, speculative expansion, absentee ownership and de- 
pression price levels were among the factors which precipitated the relief situa- 
tion in the Six Rural Problem Areas, the roots of the trouble obviously lay 
deeper. The frontier philosophy which assumed that the individual, if given 
complete freedom, would pursue an economic course that was to the best interests 
of society, led to the present dilemma of stranded communities, bankrupt 
farmers, and widespread unemployment. The rapid and heedless exploitation 
of the human and natural resources in these areas bears tragic witness to the 
fruits of such a philosophy. In the Lake States Cut-Over and Appalachian 
Ozark Areas, the destruction of the forests is a prime example of the social 
consequences of our lack of national policy with respect to the utilization of 
natural resources. In both areas commercial companies cut the marketable timber, 
destroying small growth as they went, thus delaying the day when the areas 

*This paper presumes the authors mean a surplus of population in terms of the 


resources available for the economic independence of all. 
5 Ibid., p. 7. 
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might again yield a timber crop. When the timber was exhausted, the communi- 
ties created during the period of exploitation were left stranded. .. . 





The philosophy which condoned the destruction of the forests for private 
gain is not confined to any one area, as the relief situation in the Short-Grass 
region aptly illustrates. In the period of high wheat prices following the World 
War, large acreages of virgin sod were broken and planted to wheat. Because 
of the chances for quick profits, farmers rushed into wheat production on a 
large scale with little thought of whether the farm economy which they were 
setting up could weather the vicissitudes of a series of dry years such as had 
occurred with disturbing regularity in the past. Neither did they consider the 
effects of removing all of the vegetation from large areas in which erosion by 
wind was common. The present relief situation is patently a result of the 
philosophy of making a “‘killing’’ and letting the future take care of itself. Not 
only the farmers, but the state government, pursued a policy which could only 
lead to economic disaster.® 



















Many other factors, such as tax delinquency, debt structure, and bank 
failures, are also considered in this study as being factors associated 
with high relief rates, in addition to all of the above, which are doubt- 






less the chief associated factors. 








Does this study give us a complete picture of the dependency areas 
in rural United States? It does not purport to do this, and before an 
answer to the question is attempted it might be well to consider certain 
theoretical aspects of the problem of dependency in the nation as a 







whole. 






We can conclude from the discussion and from such indications as 
are present in studies now under way that the study, Six Rural Problem 
Areas, does not represent a picture of the only areas where dependency 
has localized in rural United States. The index of relief as used in this 
study is only one of several indices which should be considered in the 
effort to define dependency in rural America and to determine its 
extent. One engaged in research in this problem, however, should not 
conclude that the mere expenditure, of public funds in any area is evi- 
dence of the presence of a dependent population, even when this 
dependency is considered in a broad manner as presented here. One 















8 [bid., p. 7. 
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of the ever-present problems confronting the research group in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration is the presence of adminis- 
trative differences in the giving of aid. The index of administration 
has as yet to be determined, probably by a number of intensive studies 
in carefully selected areas. Enough work has been done, however, to 
indicate that this factor is present in nearly all of the forms of govern- 
mental aid. Sufficient observations have been made, however unsys- 
tematic they might be, to indicate that the problem is as much one of 
considering what people receive as aid, as it is one of considering what 
are their real needs. There may be a great difference between what they 
receive and what they need. Political considerations frequently play a 
greater part in the expenditure of public funds than does actual need. 
Whether these political considerations are chiefly located in the local 
governments, the state governments, or the federal government is still 
an open question, but there is some indication that these considerations 
are chiefly the result of the activities of local governmental groups. 


The real import of all this discussion is, in conclusion, that we need 
a more thorough-going synthesis of the many factors present in a prob- 
lem of this kind than we, as social scientists, are accustomed to make. 
We find many questions only partially answered when we consider the 
problem of dependency. These questions frequently lie at the root of 
our most basic conceptions and must be answered before we can con- 
tinue investigations which will work toward the lessening of depend- 
ency in the United States. Sociologists and social workers have in 
times past been greatly concerned over the dependent character of the 
aged, the incapacitated and similar groups. Techniques for the appli- 
cation of assistance to these groups have developed markedly during 
the last few years. One is impressed, however, with the small amount 
of attention that is devoted to the public reaction to various forms of 
aid. This is especially true with reference to the rural public, where the 
attitudes toward direct aid are, for the most part, negative. Farm 
groups in the Middle West have long been willing to support, by 
popular vote at least, the industrial desire for indirect forms of public 
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aid such as that represented by corporate bodies. That they have readily 
accepted the program of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and have utilized the Farm Credit Administration’s loans at a low rate 
of interest is only an expression of this attitude. Methods employed by 
workers engaged in direct relief activities, the refusal of the family to 
support its own dependent persons, the very fact of ‘‘being on relief” 
are all things which the farm public feels are undesirable. But where 
is the real and basic difference between these forms and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration's benefit payments? The academic and 
professional groups might well devote much attention to the delinea- 
tion of these differences. A study of public reactions to various forms 
of aid might well occupy the attention of a number of scholars for 
some time. Studies of this type will aid social scientists in ascertaining 
why some forms of aid operate effectively in some areas and not in 
others. From the social engineering point of view, such studies wiil 
assist in the building of a public policy with reference to dependent 
persons. The factor of administration of aid might well be a problem 
for investigation by social scientists. Until this problem is more ade- 
quately defined, it must be looked upon as one of the unknowns of 
probably great importance in the consideration of any problem of 
public aid. The way is pointed toward this type of synthesis of factors 
in Six Rural Problem Areas. 





Population Mobility 


C. E. Lively 


INTRODUCTION 


kL PAPER deals with the spatial and occupational mobility of the 
rural population of the United States.* It is concerned with the study 
of those movements of families and individuals by which they attempt 
to orient themselves geographically and occupationally. 


Social Significance of Population Mobility. It is scarcely necessary to 
demonstrate in detail the social significance of population mobility. 
While, at times, mobility may become a social problem, per se, it is 
more likely to be found as an accompaniment of important changes in 
the structure or function of the social and economic system. As such, 
mobility may be either the cause or the effect of a problem situation. 
Whatever the cause of movement, the rapid concentration of a popula- 
tion within an area may bring numerous social problems, as may also 
the rapid depopulation of an area. Again, the failure of a population 
to migrate or to shift occupationally in the face of a shifting socio- 
economic situation may result in serious social maladjustments. 


The mobility aspects of a number of recent social problems may be 
cited briefly. The current economic depression has been accompanied 
by many types of mobility, some of the more important being occupa- 
tional shifts and unemployment, migrations from urban centers to 
country and village areas, return migrations to the poor-land areas, 
increased transiency, cessation of migration from the high-increase areas 
of the rural districts, and forced migrations in the drouth-stricken areas. 

C. E. Lively is Associate Professor of Rural Sociology at the Ohio State University. 


1This paper was read before the Section on Rural Sociology of the American Soci- 
ological Society, New York City, December, 1935. 
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The relation of these movements of population to the problems of 
relief, resettlement, industrial revival, re-employment, land utilization, 
crop control, and social and economic security must be obvious to all. 


It must be evident also that we know all too little concerning the 
extent and nature of the mobility of our population. Ours is probably 
the most mobile population in the world, yet we have amassed com- 
paratively little scientific data concerning its movements. If there are 
any so-called “laws” of mobility, we should know what they are. At 
any rate we should have greater knowledge of the movements of our 
population for purposes of administering the affairs of state. It seems 
likely that internal mobility will continue to play an important rdle in 
our national life, though in a somewhat different manner, perhaps, than 
in the past. So long as migrations were toward free land or growing 
industrial centers, opportunity was fairly easy to locate. It now appears 
that opportunity becomes increasingly difficult to locate, and population 
movements tend to become more and more aimless in nature as well as 
quantitatively greater. 


Types of Population Mobility. So far as spatial mobility is con- 
cerned, the two chief types are (1) mobility from a given place of 
abode, or domicile, and (2) mobility incident to change of domicile. 
With respect to the first of these types of mobility, little in the way of 
research has been done in the rural field. Hypes* has recently made 
some study of the commuter in rural Connecticut, taking an admittedly 
arbitrary definition of commuter. Burt* has studied some of the rela- 
tions of mobility and contacts within a Missouri community. Students 
generally have recognized how transportation has shrunk the time ele- 
ment in intra-community mobility. On the whole, however, this area 
has not yet been adequately defined, and much more study will be 


necessary before these movements will be understood. 


2 J. L. Hypes, “Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut,” Bulletin No. 196, Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, 1934, pp. 36 ff. 

3H. J. Burt, “Contacts of a Rural Community,” Bulletin No. 125, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Columbia, 1929. 
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The second major type of spatial mobility, that incident to change 
of domicile, may be subdivided into the mobility of groups, such as 
families and households, and the mobility of individuals. This is the 
type of spatial mobility that has been studied most, for most of the 
socially significant migrations, such as the rural-urban migrations, be- 
long to this type. A large mass of literature* has been written about the 
more obvious aspects of this type of mobility, but factual studies based 
upon carefully defined categories and rigid methods of procedure have 
been few. Some studies of the change of domicile of families engaged 
in agriculture have been made,° but other than these most of the atten- 
tion has centered upon the mass movements of individuals from one 
political subdivision to another. 


Again, change of domicile may be subdivided into (1) what may be 
styled “directional” mobility, or the movement of families and individ- 
uals to and from country, village and city; (2) what I have called 
“range” of mobility, or the radius of the area of circulation;* and 
(3) frequency of movement. Except for the literature on the settlement 
of the frontier, most of the emphasis, heretofore, has been placed upon 
the study of the direction of migration, i.e., the rural-urban movement. 


With respect to occupational mobility, three major types may be dis- 
tinguished: (1) horizontal mobility which involves occupational shifts 
at the same socio-economic level; (2) vertical mobility, which involves 
occupational shifts up or down the socio-economic scale; and (3) shifts 


+See summaries and bibliographies of this literature in the various textbooks in rural 
sociology. See especially, P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, Systematic 
Source Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis, 1932), III, 458-627; N. L. Sims, Elements 
of Rural Sociology (rev. ed.; New York, 1934), pp. 289-325; J. H. Kolb and E. deS. 
Brunner, A Study of Rural Society (New York, 1935), pp. 214-227. 

5 See especially, U. S. Bureau of Census, Census of Agriculture, 1925, “Summary 
Report,” pp. 82-87; U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1923, pp. 589-593; 
W. A. Anderson, “Mobility of Rural Families,” Bulletin No. 607, Cornell Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, 1934; J. T. Sanders, “The Economic and Social Aspects of 
Mobility of Oklahoma Farmers,” Bulletin No. 195, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Stillwater, 1929; C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, “Movement of Open Country 
Population in Ohio,” Bulletin No. 467, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 


1930. 
® Lively and Beck, ibid., p. 34. 
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in the industrial classification which may involve either horizontal mo- 
bility, or vertical mobility, or both. 


Finally, the relation of the various types of spatial and occupational 
mobility constitutes an important phase of the subject which must not 
be overlooked. 


STUDIES OF MAss MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 


The mobility record must usually be an historical one. Since few 
people can tell in advance what their spatial or occupational move- 
ments are to be, it is not possible to collect mobility data at the point 
or time of its inception. It is seldom feasible to study population move- 
ments ‘‘in transit,” for the avenues of migration are not likely to be 
known or controlled. Counting people through turnstiles has value 
under certain circumstances, but the most significant social movements 
are not so controlled. As a rule, therefore, the student must content 
himself with determining what occupational and spatial movements 
have occurred, and through his knowledge of the causal factors involved 
hazard some guess at the extent to which such movements will continue 
or tend to subside. 


Studies of population mobility as it has occurred in the United 
States fall under two general heads: (1) mass changes in the popula- 
tion, or studies of mass mobility, and (2) studies of differential mobil- 
ity. As different methods are employed in these two approaches, I shall 
discuss them separately. 


The simplest studies of mass changes in the population are those 
studies which show the amount of increase or decrease in numbers of 
persons, or in density of population within an area during a given 
period, usually between two census years. Such changes are not entirely 
a matter of mobility, however, for they include the natural increase of 
the population as well as the migratory elements. The study of such 


population changes is useful, however, especially when the results are 
correlated with other known data for the areas in question, such as 
land value, income per capita, proportion of the population on relief, 
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and known socio-economic changes that have occurred concomitant 
with the changes in population. 

An approximation to this method is obtained for intercensal years 
by using yearly changes in the school census. These changes have been 
used as a basis for calculating changes in the total population after a 
correction factor, obtained by comparing the school census of decennial 
years with the results of the Federal Census, has been applied. Ap- 
parently the method may be made valid for the study of general trends, 
but it does not distinguish between changes resulting from migration 
and from natural increase. For example, Allin’s’ conclusion that the 
population of the poor-land areas of the Appalachian highlands de- 
creased from 1920 to 1929 and increased from 1929 to 1935, does not 
tell how much of the increase after 1929 was due to mere stoppage of 
emigration and how much was the result of immigration. Another 
limitation of this method is that even though the area-increases or 
decreases involve migration, the investigator is unable to discover 
whence the immigration has come or where it has gone. This is impor- 
tant. For example, to what extent, if any, has a new population contrib- 
uted to the recent increases in the poor-land areas? Can these increases 
be attributed solely to the failure of natives to migrate plus the return of 
former residents? 

A method of studying historically the movements of population on 
an interstate basis is made possible by the census enumerations of the 
state of birth of the population. Similar data are not available on a 
county basis. Recent studies by Galpin,* Anderson,*® and Thornthwaite” 
make use of this method and contribute much to the broad historical 
picture of population trends and movements. It is not possible to tell 


7B. W. Allin, “Changes in the School Census Since 1920,” Land Policy Review, 


“Supplement No. 1,” June, 1935, p. 9. 

8C. J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, Interstate Migrations Among the Native White 
Population as Indicated by Differences Between State of Birth and State of Residence 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1934). 

® W. A. Anderson, “Movement of Population to and from New York State,” Bulletin 
No. 591, Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 1934. 

10C, W. Thornthwaite, Internal Migration in the United States (Philadelphia, 


1934). 
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from these data the age and sex composition of the migrants, the years 
in which they migrated from the state of birth and the route taken to 
the state of residence. Obviously the Federal Census cannot be expected 
to tabulate all of the data necessary to answer these questions, but it 
would be very helpful if the migrants were tabulated by state of birth, 
by age. 

Another method of making mass studies of the migrations that have 
occurred in an area is that of first computing the natural increase for a 
period and then subtracting it from the total change occurring during 
that period. This surplus, or deficit, after the natural increase has been 
accounted for, represents the net change resulting from the migrations 
in and out of the area. The method is useful since it may be used for 
any area for which census data and births and deaths are available, 
assuming births and deaths to be allocated according to residence; but 
it fails to reveal the gross volume of migration into or out of the area, 
as well as what ages or classes have been affected. 


Still another method that may be employed for these mass studies ot 
migration is the use of survival rates (taken from life tables) to study 
migration during the intercensal periods. This method, recently used by 
Baker,"* Hamilton,” and Thornthwaite,** makes it possible to study the 


effect of migration upon age groups and sex ratios, and may be em- 


ployed for county as well as for state units. In this manner some study 
of differential mobility is made possible without field investigation. 


What has been said regarding mass studies of spatial mobility applies 
in a general way to mass studies of occupational mobility. That is to 
say, mass shifts among the major occupational groups may be analyzed 
by sex for political units as small as the county, and also by age, if sub- 
divisions smaller than the state are not desired. Such studies will 


11Q. E. Baker, “Agricultural and Forest Land,” Recent Social Trends (New York, 
1933), I, 111. 

12C¢. H. Hamilton, “Rural-Urban Migration in North Carolina,” Bulletin No. 295, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, 1934. 

138 Op. cit. 
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possess more value when related to similar studies of spatial mobility 
in the same areas. 

It appears evident, from this brief summary of the methods employed 
in studies of mass movement of population, that studies of this sort are 
useful in answering such questions as the following: What has been 
the change in the total number of persons and percentage of persons 
living in a given area? What has been the net result of migration into 
and out of that area? What has been the relative effect of these changes 
upon the sexes and upon the various age groups? What total distances 
have these mass migrations covered, in terms of counties or states? 
What has been the general direction of the movements as indicated by 
differential changes in density of the population? It is to be hoped that 
these methods of studying mass movements will be further refined and 
that new ones will be devised, but, even so, it will be necessary to resort 
to field studies of differential mobility in order to answer many of the 
most pertinent questions with respect to this subject. 


FIELD STUDIES OF DIFFERENTIAL MOBILITY 


Field studies of mobility are of particular value in establishing dif- 
ferentials with respect to the mobility of families and individuals. The 
spatial and occupational origins of the population of an area, the desti- 


nation of those who migrate from an area and the steps in arriving 
a . . . . és 
there, the frequency of change of domicile, the direction of such move- 


occupational shifts, may be obtained only by means of field investiga- 
tion. Such data may be classified in any manner necessary to discover 
the group differentials and the various socio-economic factors corre- 
lated with them. 


Quite obviously, field studies of mobility may be conducted either for 
the purpose of obtaining a general notion of the changes occurring in 
an area of considerable size, such as a state, and as such attempting to 
discover some general principles of mobility, or they may be conducted 
in special areas when there is need for administrative information bear- 
ing upon a particular situation. Wherever attempted, it should be 
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remembered that mobility data may be recorded in a variety of ways 
and that the method of recording and analyzing the data should have 
particular reference to the objectives of the study. Mere routine studies 
of mobility may not contribute much that is of value for particular pur- 
poses. This makes the problem of method of particular significance. 


Some Problems of Method. If it be assumed that field studies of 
mobility will be made either in areas selected by a system of representa- 
tive sampling from some relatively large area, such as a state, or upon 
the basis of the study of a discrete area of particular significance, we 
may pass the problem of area selection. After the areas for field study 
are selected, however, there still remains the problem of distinguishing 
the various types of mobility that occur there and of making certain 
that each type will be included in its proper proportion. For example, 
in a field study, an historical record of mobility must be obtained from 
the persons interviewed. The list of persons interviewed, however, 
will not include those persons who have lived within the area and 
subsequently left it, but only those persons residing in the area at the 
time of the investigation. In the main the persons who have left fall 
into two classes: individuals (with or without families) who are sons 
or daughters of families living in the area in question, and individuals 
(with or without families) who are otherwise related or unrelated to 
families living in the area. In order to obtain a complete mobility record 
for a given area it is evident that the mobility of these two classes must 
be included as well as that of the population in residence at the time 
of the survey. It was for this reason that we began a number of years 
ago in our Ohio studies to record the mobility, not only of the families 
living in the area surveyed, but also that of all living children who, 
having reached adult years, were no longer living in the parental 
household. 


Possibly the best method of obtaining a record of those families that 
have removed from the area is that of recording the succession of 
occupants for each dwelling or farm. This method has recently been 
employed in South Dakota and Iowa. No satisfactory method has yet 
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been devised for recording the mobility of the non-family individuals 
who have lived in the area. Whether the number of such individuals 
living in the area at the time of the survey constitutes a fair sample of 
all such individuals would probably depend upon the date of the 
survey. Since most of these individuals are probably laborers, a knowl- 
edge of the labor situation in the survey areas would be necessary to 
answer the question. 


A second problem of importance involves the period of time to be 
covered. Probably the ideal record would include the place of birth of 
each individual and, for each person old enough, a complete spatial and 
occupational history from age fifteen to the date of the survey. Such a 
record is usually impossible, however, and something more limited 
must suffice. Since it is desirable to know the origin of the population, 
either the place of birth or the place where childhood years were spent 
should be obtained. Perhaps one of these is as good as the other, 
perhaps not; their exact relationship has not yet been determined. 


So far as change of domicile is concerned, it appears likely that the 
mobility record of children under fifteen will be practically identical 
with that of the parents for the same period. Indeed, there are grounds 
for the belief that, in certain cases at least, the record of change of 
domicile of the head of the family, or even of the head of the house- 
hold, may be safely substituted for that of all members of the group. 
If this proposition should prove to be valid, the record of change-of 
domicile of the population of an area could be reduced to the record of 
the heads of families and of non-family individuals. The problem 
would then become largely one of determining what portion of the life- 
span of these heads of families and non-family individuals should be 
covered. It may be true that the record, particularly for occupational 
changes, will become inaccurate in proportion to the length of the 
period covered, yet the stability of rural populations is such that unless 
a considerable time period is covered too little mobility will be obtained 
to make the data significant. I suggest ten years as a minimum period. 
It is true that with longer periods such small groups as the “odd jobs” 
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group will not be able to report all occupations correctly, but it appears 
to be largely a question of how much detail is essential. As a minimum 
record I suggest the place of origin (in terms of where born or where 
reared) of each head of family and non-family person and child of 
family heads fifteen years of age or over, the age at marriage and at 
leaving the parental home, and all changes of occupation and domicile 
during the ten years prior to the survey. This record may be sup- 
ported by as much interpretative data as desired, and, if feasible, the 
mobility record may be extended to include all changes in occupation 
and domicile after age fifteen, or other specified age. 


Several important questions of method are encountered when the 
student attempts to formulate the terms in which mobility shall be 
measured. Thus, in the case of change of domicile there appear to be 
three important aspects that require measurement. These are frequency 
of movement, radial distance or range of movement, and direction of 
movement. Since direction is concerned with movement from country 
to village, to city (and reverse), the accepted definition of these terms 
may be used and the order of residence readily stated. The other two 
types of movement present difficulties, however. Without raising the 
question as to what constitutes a change of domicile, it appears evident 
that while the student of mobility may be interested in obtaining a 
record of all changes of domicile, the objectives of any particular inves- 
tigation may be such as to make such thoroughness impossible. For ex- 
ample, it may be found desirable in some studies to ignore changes of 
domicile that do not carry the family beyond the limits of a given vil- 
lage, township, or even county. If these variations are to occur, it will 
be highly desirable that the definitions be clear and that the categories 
used fit together so that results from various studies may be compared; 
for, however it may be defined, the number of changes of domicile, or 
the percentage of families changing domicile, represents one usable 
measure of spatial mobility. It can be expressed either in terms of the 
average number of moves made by a given group, or in terms of the 
percentage of persons or families making a specified number of moves. 
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What has been said regarding the measurement of frequency of 
change of domicile applies with considerable force to the measure- 
ment of radial distance moved or “range of mobility.” Apparently 
most people not only move short distances when they move, but they 
do not keep moving in the same general direction. That is to say, most 
people when they change domicile tend to keep moving about within 
a somewhat restricted area. It is important to measure this radial 
distance, both from the standpoint of determining from what distances 
immigrants have been drawn into a given area, and also from the 
standpoint of determining the extent to which natives of the area, 
having previously migrated from it, have subsequently returned. This 
phase might be called, by analogy, the centripetal aspect of spatial 
mobility. On the other hand, it is equally important to measure the 
centrifugal aspect, or the radial distance to which population originat- 
ing in a given area has traveled. Some students** of the subject have 


employed the system of concentric political areas as a rough measure 
of this type of movement. It is a convenient device and I believe that 
the results so obtained can serve as a satisfactory substitute for the more 
exact results obtained by the use of a mileage measure. 


Certain problems of definition are encountered in attempting to meas- 
ure occupational change. The usual shifts from industry to industry, 
from job to job, and from one socio-economic class to another may be 
accepted, but the student of mobility must go beyond these. He must 
deal with such questions as: when does a worker become unemployed, 
when does an employee become a worker on his own account, and 
what constitutes a change in location of work? Although these ques- 
tions may appear to be very simple at first approach, these and many 
others must be answered in terms of definitions that will bring sufficient 
uniformity to make the results of various studies comparable. The 
instructions to enumerators formulated by Dr. Taeuber and me for the 


14 E. G. Ravenstein, “The Laws of Migration,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
LII (1889), 242 ff.; Lively and Beck, op. cit.; Anderson, op. cit. 
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mobility project suggested to the states by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration make an attempt at some of these definitions. 


The problem of sampling for mobility data has not yet been attacked. 
We are not sufficiently informed regarding the degree of variation in 
mobility data (either among various geographic areas or among occu- 
pational and socio-economic groups within the same area) to formu- 
late reliable principles of sampling procedure. Probably studies of the 
immediate future should proceed by the census method until these vari- 
ations can be determined. Studies now under way in Ohio, Iowa, and 
South Dakota should throw some light upon this question. 


Results of Recent Studies. During the past year, field studies of 
rural population mobility have been undertaken by rural sociologists in 
a number of states in codperation with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, or under Works Progress Administration auspices. 
Most of these projects have not yet reached the summary stage. It is 
possible, however, to offer some of the findings of the Ohio projéct 
which comprehended ten rural townships and a total of 2,554 village 
and open-country households. The following is a brief summary of con- 
clusions reached up to the time of preparing this paper. 

1. Origin of the population of the areas surveyed. Measured in 
terms of place of rearing, the population of the sample areas was pre- 
dominantly local in origin. More than three-fourths of the adult 
population originated either in the county of the survey or in adjoining 
counties. In general, the more rural the area, the more restricted was 
the area of origin. There was no significant difference between the 
origin of the village and open-country populations, nor betwen the re- 
lief and non-relief populations. The high correlation between the place 
of origin of the heads of households makes it appear that the origin of 
the former is all that is necessary to indicate the origin of the entire 
population of the households. 

2. Changes in domicile, 1928-35. Defining change of domicile as 
any change which carried the family beyond the limits of the township 
or village of residence at the time of the survey, nearly three-fourths 
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of the families had no change of domicile. Less than 10 per cent of 
the families had moved more than once. There was scarcely any varia- 
tion between village and open-country, relief and non-relief groups, in 
the same territory. Greatest stability was found in the most rural areas 
and least in the most urbanized areas. The curve of the percentage of 
families moving a specified number of times takes the general form of 
an hyperbola. 


3. Radial distance of circulation, or range of movement. Measuring 
the range of movement in terms of concentric political areas (beginning 
with the township or village of residence and adding consecutively the 
county of residence, adjoining counties, other counties in the same 
state, adjoining states, other states, and foreign countries) nearly 85 
per cent of the families had not lived outside the county of residence 
during the period, 1928-35, and more than 90 per cent had not cir- 
culated beyond adjoining counties. Village families were slightly more 
stable than open-country families, and non-relief families than relief 
families in the same territory. Least stability was found in the most 
urbanized areas. The curve formed by plotting the percentage of 
families circulating within specified concentric areas resembles an hyper- 
bola with variations arising out of the local situation. 


4. Relation of number of changes of domicile and radial distance 
of circulation. There was no significant correlation between these two 
variables. There was little or no disposition for the average number 
of moves to increase as the range of mobility increased. The reason 
appeared to be that when they moved, most of these families moved but 
short distances and also circulated about within a rather limited area. 
On the other hand, families moving long distances did not proceed to 
their ultimate destination by a series of short moves but by long jumps. 
Hence, two somewhat independent measures of mobility are indicated. 


5. Occupation and range of mobility. Only slight differences in the 
radial distance of circulation were noted among the occupational groups 
with two exceptions. The professional and semi-skilled groups showed 
significantly greater mobility than the other socio-economic groups. 
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The professional group, however, was of insignificant size. Farm ten- 
ants and farm laborers, both more unstable than farm owners, were 
almost identical in their range of mobility. Family heads with a sup- 
plementary occupation were slightly more mobile than heads with no 
supplementary occupation. 


6. Age and range of mobility. Significant differences were noted 
among the age groups of heads of families in all areas and classes. The 
general tendency appeared to be that the radial distance of circulation 
decreased with age. The ranges of movement of village and open- 
country family heads of each age group were very similar, as were 
those of the relief and non-relief groups. Heads of families under 
thirty-five years of age and on relief, however, showed markedly greater 
mobility than those of the same age not on relief. 


7. Urban-rural migration, 1928-35. Of the families living in the 
areas surveyed, 8.5 per cent had lived in the city at some time after 
January 1, 1928. There is no record of the number that had left the 
areas for the cities and had not returned. There was a tendency for 
children who had left their parental homes in these areas prior to 1929 
to gravitate toward the parental territory after 1929. This shift reduced 
the number living in cities of less than 100,000 population by 8.4 per 
cent and those living in cities of more than 100,000 by 11.2 per cent. 
Children who left the parental home before 1929, however, showed 
more evidence of return migration than those who left after 1929. The 
occupational groups most affected were the unskilled workers and those 
not gainfully employed. While the return migrations have been a 
factor in the recent increase in the rural population of these Ohio areas, 
in view of the increase in the age group 16 to 25 in these areas, it seems 
probable that failure of youth to emigrate has been of equal importance, 
perhaps more so. 

8. On the basis of the findings to date it appears evident that in any 
study of mobility conducted on a sampling basis, two differential factors 
that must be given consideration in sample selection are geographic 
differences and age composition of the population. 
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a like other organisms, include parasitic types. This 
study of Littleville shows how an almost chronically parasitic com- 
munity greatly improved itself during the recent depression. Parasitic 
organisms generally exhibit some degeneration in the structures essential 
for non-parasitic life. Littleville has followed this rule. Its organs for 
non-parasitic existence have atrophied from disuse, while those for 
collective exploitation of the outer world have been sharpened. During 
the depression the economic conditions of Littleville improved. This is 
due to its long training in the field of parasitic existence which has 
made it more adept at exploiting such opportunities. 


During 1935 Littleville had a higher percentage of its population 
receiving public relief than any other city or town in its state. It was 
once an Indian reservation where the people lived by general farming 
and fishing. At that time the people were scattered on typical farm- 
steads about the farm area. Most of the lands are now sold to the 
summer residents, real estate speculators, private sporting clubs, or 


Carle C. Zimmerman is Associate Professor and Acting Head of the Department of 
Sociology, Harvard University; John H. Useem is Assistant State Supervisor of Rural 
Research for the Works Progress Administration in Massachusetts; Lyman H. Ziegler is 
a graduate student at Harvard University. 

1 The term “community” is given a compound definition for purposes of this study. 
We shall not attempt to define it here. In this study we are using the typological method. 
We have picked out one phase of community behavior which is characteristic of the com- 
munity and have discussed it in the light of a concrete case where it is developed to a 
marked degree. 
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cranberry companies. The natives have moved to small, dilapidated 
homesteads on the roads near the center, and live as wage-earners, 
work for the town, or are on relief. The lands have been neglected for 
years. Former manufacturing industries, fishing, and trade have 
declined. 


Littleville was administered as an Indian reservation by state- 
appointed overseers and guardians until 1763. A venture in home rule 
during the next twenty-four years was unsuccessful, so in 1788 it 
returned to the reservation status. In 1870 the district was again incor- 
porated under home rule. Under the administration of the state the 
selling of land was not permitted. Under town government, this entail 
upon real estate was removed. The present townsfolk hold in fee 
simple less than one thousand out of about fourteen thousand acres of 
land. In 1932 the state appointed a special commission to regulate the 
town finances. ; 


Littleville is in the heart of a summer residential area. The topog- 
raphy is generally smooth and rolling, broken by erosion channels and 


by numerous inlets along the sea shore. Both the surface and the soil, 
which is light and sandy, are characteristic glacial deposits with good 
drainage. Rainfall is evenly distributed. Although the summers are 
short and cool, the average growing season is about six months in 
length. It is adapted to the dairy and poultry industries and, in a 
lesser degree, to the production of vegetables, fruits, hay, and forage. 
Other crops, with the exception of cranberries, probably could never be 
of commercial value. In spite of these possibilities, not one farm was 
reported by the Census of 1930. The potential farming possibilities in 
the area exceed any past development. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


The Little tribe has always occupied this area. As far back as 1616 
a plague wiped out whole villages. The coming of the white man 
marked the beginning of a long period of disruption among the natives. 
The white men increased and prospered in the region and assumed 
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charge of all things from land to religion. Demoralization increased. 
The Indians decreased rapidly. 


However, the population maintained itself better in Littleville than 
in many other Indian communities. For example, in 1802 there were 
380 inhabitants and in 1820 the number was 320, a very slight shrink- 
age. But these figures are misleading. This approximate stability of 
the population was not due to the birth-rate but to immigration. The 
town was a refuge where no inhabitant was taxed. Indians from other 
tribes, and Negroes, drifted to the town. Miscegenation was so com- 
mon that at least two-thirds of the inhabitants had mixed blood by 
1792. The population figures led to the mistaken belief that the dis- 
trict was a model community. Later, more Negroes came. By the end 
of the Civil War the racial composition was far more Negroid than 
Indian. 


In the nineteenth century a new ingredient was added to the already 
miscellaneous blood of Littleville. Every ship returning by way of the 
Cape Verde Islands brought a few Bravas, or black Portuguese. The 
resulting mixture of blood has almost completely annihilated the Indian 
strain. ‘Only now and then, as one makes one’s way through the vil- 
lage, is the eye caught by some leather-skinned veteran whose high 
cheekbones, thin lips, and straight hair suggest that his ancestors once 


chipped arrow-heads. .. .” 


At least two important characteristics of the population of Littleville 
should be noted. The high, although gradually declining, birth-rate 
indicates the extent to which this has remained a closed community. 
Business depressions have had little apparent effect on the vital statis- 
tics. The recent precipitous decline of the birth-rate throughout the 
country has shown almost no counterpart in Littleville. 


The second characteristic is the extensive emigration from the town 
which must be inferred from the almost stationary population in spite 
of the high birth-rate. The rate of emigration or immigration, calcu- 
lated by five-year periods from the population figures and vital statistics, 
shows that net population movements into Littleville occurred in only 
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four of the twelve five-year periods between 1870 and 1930. The last 
movement, between 1925 and 1930, was probably due to depressed 
business in the cities. The immigration between 1920 and 1925 is prob- 
ably explained by the increased opportunities of employment created by 
the expanding summer population. A definite trait of the population is 
a desire for quick and easy cash rewards for intermittent employment; 
no premium is attached to steady work. Another explanation certainly 
lies in increased opportunities: for employment by the town, as tax 
receipts from non-residents increased entirely out of proportion to the 
size of the resident population. As many as 90 per cent of the resident 
families have been represented by one or more individuals on the town 
payroll, as we shall show later. 


The preponderant trend of population movement, however, has been 
out of the town. The net loss from 1870 to 1930 was 194 persons. The 
young men went to sea during the prosperity of the fishing industries, 
and at a later time sought employment in the nearby industrial towns. 
The present inhabitants of Littleville confirm the report that many of 
these migrants settled permanently elsewhere. With its high birth-rate 
and persistent emigration, the town has served as a population source 
until its relatively greater economic attractions recently reversed the 
direction of population movement. 


A study of these migratory movements points to a further trait of 
this group—an apparent group-feeling that Littleville is home. To what 
extent this feeling is due to color, race, temperament, interests, or kin- 
ship cannot be shown. It is demonstrated in a recent study of racial 
types in the town made immediately following the influx of population 
during the twenties. This study indicated a very marked homogeneity 
of physical types, from which it may be concluded that the population 
influx consisted largely of former residents of Littleville. 


In most cases, where outside employment has been lost, the motive 
for returning seems to have been a desire for a secure congeniality 


rather than the economic attractions. Undoubtedly the group feeling 
in Littleville, enhanced by racial and temperamental differences, is 
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vastly stronger than in the average rural white community. In many 
individual instances, loss of outside employment, and possibly some loss 
of ambition, has served primarily as an excuse to return to the home 
group. 

In point of numbers, the chief population movements in Littleville 
fall under two headings: first, the summer and tourist population, and 
second, the migration of resident and neighboring-town population for 
seasonal employment. More than one hundred cottages and camps 
house from 300 to 400 visitors for short or long stays during the sum- 
mer, and in some cases from early spring to late autumn. In addition 
to these cottage residents, the summer population includes about sev- 
enty boys who remain for an eight-week season at a camp. A group of 
sportsmen, who have leased trouting rights from the town, spend week- 
ends in Littleville. Also a number of non-resident woodland owners 
spend one or more days in the community clearing undergrowth or 
hunting. 

Movements of resident population in response to opportunities for 
employment constitute the second type of migration. Each spring a 
large number of residents find employment at the summer estates, cot- 
tages, clubs, golf courses, or boat yards. The women work as house- 
cleaners, cooks, laundresses, and housekeepers. Some of them work 
away from home by the day and others live at their place of employ- 
ment. The men work as caretakers, caddies, laborers, boathands, and 
the like. Relations between the natives and the summer population, 
despite the employment bond, continue to be remote. From the psycho- 
logical point of view, Littleville is a “closed” community. 


This second type of migration also includes many other seasonal 
employments. These are usually on a daily basis. From early summer 
through September, the men collect scallops, clams, and quahogs, hunt 
game in the wooded sections of the town, and work in the cranberry 
bogs. A few take advantage of the herring runs. Others work by the 
day on the roads, in the cemeteries, at pest control, or other town em- 
ployment. A large number of outsiders are employed in the cranberry 
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bogs during the summer because they will accept lower wages than the 
natives. A few of these even live in the bogs, occupying “bog-houses” 
or single-room shacks throughout the year. 


The great extent of this seasonal migration is particularly important 
because most of the earned income of the natives, even including the 
receipts from town employment, is derived at a distance from their 
homes, in another section of the township if not in a neighboring 
township. Exceptions are the town officers, school teachers, librarian, 
other town employees, the proprietors of the hotel and of the four small 
retail outlets, and a few who do some farming, smoke herring, or some 
handicraft work. In general, however, the cash income is derived from 
widely scattered sources, non-resident-owned property, and from out- 
side capital. This is the recurrent theme of parasitism found in all of 
Littleville’s activities. 


If the employable age be arbitrarily set at 14 to 55, about 57 per cent 
of the population were eligible in 1915, barring the factors of sex and 
physical disabilities. In 1934 the proportion had dropped to 46 per 
cent. When sex and age factors are eliminated, the number of employ- 
able persons declined from 43 to 33 per cent within twenty years. A 
town which lives on wages and cash should, in theory, need increased 
earning power with decreased proportions of workers. Under parasitic 
conditions, however, with most of the population supported by relief 
or the distribution of taxes upon non-residents, much of the significance 
of the sudden drop in relative earning power is lost. 


Prior to the World War the average family was only slightly larger 
than the average rural family in the state. Since that time, however, 


the trend has been toward larger families, which is contrary to the 
tendency elsewhere. The average size of family in the town, according 
to the state censuses since 1875, was 4.21 in 1875, 3.96 in 1905, and 
4.28 in 1934. This divergence from an almost universal trend in family 
size in rural communities and its persistently high birth-rate marks 
Littleville as a closed or isolated community with an independent eco- 
nomic and social standard. The contrast between this community and 
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the entire state can be shown even more clearly. In the state, families 
of six or more persons accounted for 32 per cent of the population; 
in Littleville the families of six or more persons accounted for 54 per 
cent of the population. The average size of family in Littleville re- 
ceiving relief in June, 1935, was over seven persons. Seventy per cent 
of the members of these relief families were under 21 years of age. 
The need and, at the same time, the claim for aid increases with the 
size of the family. Under the parasitic assumption of continued public 
support, no economic premium is placed on the small family. 


MAKING A LIVING 
The community depends for a living primarily on tax receipts from 
non-residents, on town and federal relief, and on certain seasonal indus- 
tries. A list follows of the chief sources of income in 1934, representing 
both cash and goods incomes, arranged as nearly as possible in descend- 
ing order of importance: 


Township.—Expenditures of the town in salaries and wages for direct em- 
ployment constitute this class. This includes salaries of selectmen, school teach- 
ers, assessors, auditors, librarian, constables, wardens, etc.; and wages for labor 
on highways, in forest-fire control, at snow and ice removal, for janitors’ services, 
for mosquito and gypsy moth elimination, etc. Deducting the amount returned 
to the town in taxes, residents received between $18,000 and $19,000 in 1934 
from this source, which was derived mostly from non-resident real estate owners. 

Charity and Relief Employment—Town and Federal.—This includes local 
charity from town appropriations (e.g., old-age assistance, mothers’ aid, soldiers’ 
relief), and federal allotments for relief projects and distribution of commodi- 
ties. In 1934 residents of the town received from $13,000 to $14,000 in this 
form. 

Seasonal Industries (except employment by summer population) —This cate- 
gory includes labor in cranberry bogs, shellfishing, herring fishing, other fishing, 
hunting. It has been estimated that the taking of shellfish brought an income to 
the town of not more than $5,000. Another $4,000 to $5,000 was received for 
labor in the cranberry industry. It is impossible to estimate the income from 
herring, other fishing, and hunting. The latter in particular is followed by a 
large number, usually for diversion. The income, in food, from this source is 
considerable, but its cash value cannot be ascertained. 

Employment by the Summer Population.—This source of income includes 
direct employment by summer residents for housekeeping, cooking, caretaking, 
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gardening, boat-tending and the like, and indirect employment by clubs, hotels, 
tourist houses or stands, and other businesses associated with the summer traffic, 
such as caddying, caring for grounds, and housekeeping. No estimate of the 
extent of this employment can be made. The 1934 income from this source was 
less than that five years, or even three years, earlier. 

Part-time Farming.—This embraces food income from small kitchen gardens, 
some fruit trees, and poultry, which is kept by a large part of the households. 
The gardens are small and very limited in kind and quantity. No resident of the 
town is engaged solely in agriculture. 

Local Trade.—Here are classed the incomes of the proprietors or employees 
of four small retail outlets and of one hotel. The income from trade within the 
town, in 1934, was not over $6,000. 

“Miscellaneous.—This includes two professional workers, the postmaster of the 
town, and residents with full-time employment in other towns (two or three 
persons in 1934). Lumber for fuel, berries collected and canned, and other 
goods received by direct appropriation for consumption are also important. 


This classification shows in a striking manner the extreme dependence 
of Littleville on parasitic sources of income. While this characteristic 
is exaggerated in 1934, the year shown, it has been only a little less 
emphatic in the years before the recent depression. Equally character- 
istic is the extent of dependence on cash for income. This is unusual 
for a rural community with no industries. 


In contrast to this economic outline of the town in 1934, the follow- 
ing description is given for 1815. This represents the earliest compre- 
hensive picture of the community which is available. It will be seen 
that during the 120 intervening years, although considerable self- 
support has been lost, the economic changes have by no means been 
fundamental in nature: 


... The land which has been cleared, is chiefly on the necks near the harbors, 
and on the banks of the rivers and lakes. . . . The cleared land has been esti- 
mated at about 1200 acres. The soil is easily tilled; and produces Indian corn 
from seven to twenty bushels by the acre, and about one third as much rye. 
. . . Not much oats and no barley are produced. The land is at present not 
manured by fish. The Indians use little barn dung; but about their hovels and 
stacks their land grows better. Some of them are farmers, and keep oxen; many 
of them own a cow, and a few sheep; and perhaps half a dozen of them possess 
horses. Besides corn and rye the Indians raise potatoes. 
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...One half of the marsh land (160 acres held by the overseers) is leased 
for the common benefit of the plantation. The overseers do not allow more 
wood to be carried to market, than can be spared; but it is for the general 
interest, that three or four hundred cords should be annually exported to... 
other places. Beside these sources of income, several families of whites are 
tenants, and pay rent to the overseers for the benefit of the Indians. These 
monies are applied to the use of the poor, sick, and schools, and to the current 


expenses of the plantation. . . . Neither the lands nor the persons of the Indians 
. . are taxed; nor are they required to perform services to the government in 
any way. 


... Beside the farmers, some of the men are whalers; others catch trout, 
alewives, and other fish in the rivers. Several of the women cultivate the 
ground ; and many of them make brooms and baskets and sell them among their 
white neighbors, but more frequently [sell them elsewhere}. . . . A few of the 
women manufacture their wool and clothe themselves and their husbands with 
the labour of their own hands. A very few of them make butter and cheese. 
Several of the young females go to the large seaport towns for months together, 
and serve in gentlemens’ kitchens, to the great injury of their morals; .. . 

... The inhabitants of this place are poor; and several of them are entirely 
supported by the guardians. At times all of them require relief. Their stores 
are generally very small, as an Indian depends for his daily bread upon his 
daily success; .. . 

.. the... River, for want of regulation, is in danger of being ruined. It for- 
merly netted the proprietors a considerable sum for the support of their poor, 
but of late the emoluments of this noble River have been small. .. . 


The similarities between the economic circumstances of the town in 
1815 and in 1934 are in many ways striking. Most important of these 
are the dependence on relief or charity in some form, dependence on 
the overseers (comparable in certain respects to the town employment 
prevalent today), indifference to farming, almost complete dependence 
on out-of-town sources of income, and the household employment of 
Littleville women by white residents of neighboring towns. The rents 
collected from the former fifteen or twenty white families and applied 
to the expenses of the community are also comparable to the non- 
resident taxes collected by the town in 1934. 

Contrary to these statements, however, many families raised nearly 
all the food necessary for subsistence before 1900, when there was less 
parasitic specialization. Farms were widespread and well cultivated. 
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Indian corn and a variety of vegetables were raised. There was a good 
supply of livestock—horses, cows, oxen, pigs, and chickens. The process 
of weaning the people away from this way of life was gradual but 
complete. It began with the growth of the cranberry industry in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Cranberry bogs were originally 
developed by local people, but were soon sold to more experienced 
growers outside of the town. The local people, preferring cash pay- 
ment for a day's labor gathering berries to the deferred and less 
tangible income from farming, began to forsake their own fields. They 
sold their farm lands in the outlying districts and bought small plots 
on the main highway, where they constructed their homes. This 
exodus of families from widely scattered places, where they had rela- 
tively large holdings of land, to a central point in the town was very 
general. The native townsfolk will often point out sites, now covered 
with undergrowth and small trees, which were once prosperous farms. 


About 1900 the trend away from agriculture received further impetus. 
The towns in the neighborhood began to attract a large number of 
summer vacationists. Most of these temporary residents required the 
services of one or more persons in their households. Such employment 
was congenial to the natives because it offered definite compensation 
with a minimum of responsibility. During the depression this type of 
work became more scarce, but it had already helped in taking the 
people away from the farms. 


Agriculture being neglected, the community today is not self-support- 
ing. The techniques of farming are foreign to most of the inhabitants 
and further still from their interests. Their land holdings are a small 
fraction of what they were and farm implements are a thing of the 
past. There are only eight cows in the town, so that many residents are 
forced to buy milk from outside. 

There have been very few manufacturing plants. About 1850 a small 
textile plant operated for a few years, and for a brief period there was 
a broom factory, the Littleville Manufacturing Company, located on 
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the river. Both of these failed. At one time there were two grist mills 
in the town. Several attempts to sell Indianware have also failed. 


Fishing has always been a minor industry. There are now twenty- 
five boats—twenty-one are rowboats—used in gathering scallops and 
quahogs. This occupation brings a yearly income of not more than 
$5,000. 


Changes can be clearly shown by a study of Littleville’s records. In 
1889 there were 66 horses and 77 cattle, or a total of 143 animals, 
taxed. By 1896 there were only 55 horses, 16 cows, and 11 other 
cattle; a total of 82 taxed. In 1900 the total was still 82. By 1905 it 
was 50; 1910; 46; 1915, 32; 1920, 30; 1925, 37; 1930, 11; and 
1934, 8. Few pigs have been reported on the assessors’ lists since 1900. 


TAXING THE OUTSIDER 


The chief means of parasitic existence in this community is by taxing 
the outsiders who own property. These tax revenues are dispersed 
among the “members” of the community in order to give them an easy 
parasitic living. The mechanisms of this parasitism include the aliena- 
tion of responsibilities but not of the privileges. They sell most of the 
land to outsiders, keeping a small amount for themselves. Then the tax 
rates or assessed values are raised for the outsiders and reduced for 
themselves. They are thus able to secure more and more money for the 
community fund and yet themselves pay proportionately less. Further- 
more, where the letter of the law permits, they exempt themselves from 
taxation. 


Immediately after the entailment on property was removed in 1870, 
outsiders purchased the cheap woodlands, shore fronts, and cranberry 
bogs, which the community was only too eager to exchange for usable 
cash. In 1871, 48 outsiders held 11 per cent of the property in the 
district; in 1934, 666 outsiders held 86 per cent of the assessed prop- 
erty. During these 74 years the number of resident taxpayers dropped 
from 96 to 93, while the number of men paying only poll taxes jumped 
from 11 to 75. 
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It should not be assumed that any anticipation of taxes led to this 
hasty disposal of the town lands. The reasons were several. To the 
Littles, cash meant more than the utility of land. To make a living 
from land meant hard work, thrift, and patience, and netted little 
tangible income. On the other hand, opportunities were multiplying 
for intermittent employment with cash wages: in the broom and brush 
factory, the woolen mill, the barrel mill, the cranberry bogs, and the 
homes of neighboring summer residents. The coincidence of removal 
of entailment on property and the new cash opportunities which the 
white outsider was providing left the Littles no desire to keep their 
lands. Responsibilities also disappeared with the lands and the farms. 


But it was not the expectancy of tax revenue that brought about the 
sale of land. Even in 1900 the property and the taxes were about 
equally divided between the residents and the outsiders, and the tax 
rate was still at a reasonable level. Excessive taxes for the town of 300 
inhabitants first appeared during the World War with the discovery 
that what was taken in from the outsiders would support an absurdly 
heavy town governmental structure, supplying jobs for all and involv- 
ing little expense for any. With the high taxes also came the evolution 
of a system of subventions—exemptions, abatements, and _reassess- 
ments for the resident taxpayer. 


The technique of assessing high taxes upon the outsider and of 
granting subventions to members of the “family” is definitely a recent 
development in Littleville. But the parasitic principle and the parasitic 
psychology, which had been impressed upon the Littles by state super- 
vision and by racial differences for 300 years, undoubtedly developed 
this particular mechanism of parasitism to its full extent within a very 


short time. 


In 1934, 86 per cent of the real property in Littleville was in the 
hands of 666 outsiders. With the exception of one real estate interest, 
which contributed 12 per cent of the non-resident taxes, no group or 
individual paid more than 3 per cent of these taxes. The average non- 
resident tax was approximately $40, This division of property into 
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small holdings has certainly favored the tax policies of Littleville. The 
non-resident taxpayers have never thought of disputing these policies, 
either collectively or singly. Lowered assessments and increased exemp- 
tions on resident property, since 1930, have reduced the tax burden on 
residents one-quarter during the four depression years. 


It has been the “tax-the-outsider’”’ policy more than any other factor 
which has lifted Littleville out of the depression today. Between 1920 
and 1930 tax receipts more than tripled; from 1930 to 1934 they fell 
off from $33,281 to $30,325, a decline of only 8 per cent. However, 
the amount of town money paid directly to the residents in wages, 
salaries, and cash, during these four depression years, increased slightly. 
With the changes in purchasing power, and the state and federal relief, 
the total income of the. Littles has increased at least one-third since the 
beginning of the depression. Only one resident of Littleville today pays 
an income tax, and yet, despite the decline in summer employment, the 
average family income is greater than ever before. Nearly 90 per cent 
of the town’s population has benefited directly by these fruits. 


The significance of this development can be seen by studying the 
tax rolls. Resident property taxpayers increased from 96 in 1871 to 
117 in 1900 and then declined to 83 in 1920 and 93 in 1934. Non- 
resident property taxpayers increased from 48 to 666, or 14 times, dur- 
ing this period. Between 1871 and 1880 they doubled in number, and 
between 1910 and 1920 they almost tripled. Property taxes paid by 
residents rose from $383 in 1871 to $5,796 in 1930, an increase of 15 
times; whereas non-resident property taxes rose from $47 in 1871 to 
$27,485 in 1930, an increase of 59 times. Between 1930 and 1934 
resident property taxes dropped $1,443, or 25 per cent of the 1930 
total, and non-resident property taxes $1,513, or 5.5 per cent. 

It is significant to note the relation between the property taxpayers 
and the voters. Property owners increased from 144 in 1871 to 759 in 


1934. Ordinarily, each piece of property is now owned by a family 
which has two potential voters—a man and a wife. In the earlier years 
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the family had only the vote of the male poll taxpayer. Since then the 
number of male poll taxpayers has mounted from 69 to 121. Ordi- 
narily, each male poll taxpayer now represents two votes (since the 
women vote now but pay no poll tax). We may roughly assume that 
the increase in the number of property owners represents the potential 
property interest and the number of male polls represents comparable 
political enfranchisement. Since property owners increased more than 
five times and male polls less than two times in number, there was a 
continuous disfranchisement of the propertied class between 1871 and 
1934. 


But this does not tell the whole story. The poll taxpayers only, those 
paying no property tax in the town and yet voting, increased from 11 
to 75, or seven times, during this period. In 1871 the proportion of 
male polls (male voters) paying property tax was 84, and in 1934 it 
was 38. Even in 1920, 63 per cent, or about two-thirds, of the po- 
tential male voters were assessed property taxes. 


In 1871 the town was run by 69 male voters, 58 of whom paid 
property taxes. In 1934 the town was run by 121 male voters and the 
females (mostly in the same families). Of these 121 male voters, 
75 paid poll tax only and 46 paid both property and poll taxes. 


A comparison of the ratio of property taxpayers who also had the 
right to vote (paid poll taxes) to all assessed property owners for 
the period since 1871, shows that propertied male polls were 40 per 
cent of the number of assessed property owners in 1871 and 6 per cent 
after 1920. In other words, 94 per cent of the property of the town was 
physically disfranchised in the post-war period. Of those who voted 
and spent the town money after 1920, 6 per cent were property owners 
and 94 per cent non-property owners. Those who paid the taxes were 
composed of 6 per cent voters and 94 per cent non-voters. Under such 
conditions, the relative value of the dollar for public expenditures was 


decided by persons who had little comprehension of its value to the 
property owner. 
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RELIEF 
Relief has always been a mechanism for achieving the parasitic ends 
of the community. However, in the last few years this has so increased 
in significance that it amounts to at least two-thirds as much as taxing 
the outsider. This is not the first time that relief has assumed im- 
portance. However, the present relief expenditures are far greater than 
ever before. 


References to earlier relief conditions have already been made. From 
year to year the proprietors of the reservation reported large propor- 
tions of the population on relief. For a century following the Revolu- 
tion the state legislature appropriated from $100 to $500 annually for 
the paupers of the district, supplementing amounts raised by the pro- 
prietors from rents and sale of lumber. 

Relief of this sort, however, has not been a consistent phase of the 


support of the community. From 1870 to 1929 the proportion of the 
town budget allotted to charity declined from nearly one-third to as 


little as 5 or 6 per cent. With the exception of the World War period, 
the number of cases of relief seldom reached ten and averaged less 
than five, or about 7 per cent of the families of the town. Depressed 
summer-resort business and the still little-developed “‘tax-the-outsider”’ 
policy made state aid necessary for a space of four or five years during 
the War. 


From 1925 to 1933 the families represented on relief moved up to 
59, or two-thirds of the town’s population. It was because the prof- 
itable parasitism of the community was misjudged from the outside that 
the Red Cross provided clothing in large quantities and the state and 
federal governments interceded to support the Littles. Conditions were 
at no time in danger of becoming intolerable. The number of regis- 
tered automobiles declined slightly, then increased. The town treasury 
furnished $5,000 a year when it could have supplied more. Natives 
still speak of the hard straits of the town, and refer to the slashes in 
salaries of the town officers, but the sealer of weights and measures 
and the harbor master continue to draw pay. The proportion of the 
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budget given to general government (i.e., salaries and expenses of of- 
ficers) in 1934 was still four times the proportion found in other rural 
towns of similar size in the state. This town spends $4,000 to $5,000 
for general government each year, whereas the average community its 
size in the state spends from $800 to $1,500. 


No town in the state had a higher proportion of its population on 
relief than Littleville in 1934. But probably no town in the state at 
present has a lower economic standard of living than Littleville. Here 
we differentiate sharply between the economic and the other phases of 
the standard of living. The Littles have a low material standard of 
living, but morally and mentally they appear to be the average of the 
state. Mentally, the population seem in excellent condition. Their 
town books show more originality than the average in towns of its 
size. The extreme relief situation reflects the response to easily acces- 
sible funds of a community that is highly receptive and adapted to any 
form of parasitic economy. A complete lack of non-parasitic pride in 
becoming wards of the government is one expression of the parasitic 
background. They expect their “share” of public money and are proud 
of their ability as “sharers.” 


Relief as it now exists, however, is purely supplementary to the more 
basic town-employment form of parasitism. It has been the high eligi- 
bility of the community for relief from outside, over and above other 
income, that has produced a relative prosperity in Littleville unknown 
in its history (possibly with the exception of the period from 1870 to 
1880, when lands were first being sold and industries were being pro- 
moted by outside interests). 


Now the question arises: How has the relief money been spent? 
It is a part of a more general question: Are the parasitic endeavors of 
the community preparatory to self-sustenance or independent existence, 
or are they part of a permanent program of continued dependence? 
Has relief money prepared the families to go off relief? Has the 
increase in town expenditures prepared the families eventually to 
reduce these parasitic outlays? The facts seem to show that the non- 
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parasitic organs have degenerated. The gardening, sewing, seed and 
shellfish projects, even the project for painting the public buildings, 
were failures. 
THE MECHANISMS OF SUCCESS AT PARASITIC EXISTENCE 

Let us try to describe briefly this interesting type of community 
behavior. Parasitic existence is found to some extent in all communi- 
ties. The interesting thing about Littleville is its rather successful 
development to provide almost a complete existence for the community. 
The questions are: How did it happen? How does it work? 

Opportunity has been one of the outstanding factors. This commu- 
nity is located in a favorable place for making such a living. Others 
wish to use the region for a part of each year and do not mind paying 
for the privilege. It is not like a community with a single big factory 
or taxpayer. If a factory is taxed too much, it is capable of defending 
itself, in part, through legal action. It may harm the parasite by 
removal from the community or by failure. This potential threat tends, 


in many cases, to subdue the parasitic activities. But the people upon 
whom Littleville depends each pay but a small amount. They generally 
live in large cities where costs of living are high, so that the taxes on 
small summer lots in Littleville do not appear large to them. Further- 
more, the location is such that if they lose their places through town 
assumption of tax titles, there is always someone else who seems willing 


to assume the burden of absentee ownership. 

Another important factor is the historical training in parasitic be- 
havior which has been given the community since 1660. This was 
largely an accident at the beginning, but has become more important 
as time has gone on. 

However, in addition to opportunity, location, and training, certain 
very efficient mechanisms for carrying on this behavior have been 
worked out. Some of these may be described as follows. 

The people hold together through their community solidarity. Race 
and cultural background help in this. Like a well-disciplined army, not 
one individual is permitted to get out of step. It takes some energy 
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and singleness of purpose to make a living even as a parasite. This 
type of energy is always well organized and attended to. A relief 
official who tried to keep relief down to “need” was soon replaced by 
another with more local patriotism. He was a more devoted member of 
the family of Littles. 

A second principle is that of making friends and avoiding ill feeling 
with outsiders. Some of the mechanisms by which this is accomplished 
are politeness and good-natured intercourse with outsiders indiscrim- 
inately. The Littles are always extremely polite. Everyone speaks well 
of them. No matter at what time one enters the community, one is 
always assured of a cheery welcome. Visitors to the community have 
at times left them money on account of their “politeness.” 


A third principle is that of avoiding any great friendships with out- 
siders, except where these friendships prove lucrative to the commu- 
nity. The advantage of this is that few really know enough about the 
community to point out its parasitic nature and these are very friendly 
toward the Littles. The insiders have become so accustomed to their 
methods that they feel that such is the right way to live. Consequently, 
they never gossip about their peculiar methods of living even when 
they are aware of their differences. 


The next principle is that of facile change in allegiance as circum- 
stances dictate. This is shown by a study of their voting. When the 
country is Republican, they also are Republican. When third parties 
increase in strength, they also swing toward the third parties. When 
the Democrats come into power, they vote Democratic. However, they 
always avoid the implication that they will continue with any one party 
any longer than the circumstances are favorable to them. They accom- 
modate readily in the reduction of taxes—but they reduce their own 
taxes most rapidly. They are always affable and obliging. 

A further aid is that the community records are sometimes in such a 
shape that the facts about the community seem somewhat disguised. 
However, this is largely unintentional. For their purposes, they can 
remember what they need to know. However, let us repeat, this is like 
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all their parasitic existence, unconscious and not premeditated. This is 
the easiest and most agreeable way for them to live. 


Along with these principles, prestige has its values. They all believe 
that in one way or another they are descendants from the Indians who 
once owned this country. They still report themselves as Indians, 
although a century ago less than 20 per cent of the blood was Indian. 
Thus, they keep an interesting tradition alive which makes them and 
others feel that the whites really owe them a living. 


Another helpful type of behavior is that of securing outside spon- 
sors. Enterprise never comes apparently from within. They remain 
“nice folks in need.” The outside sponsor vouches for them and raises 
money for the factory, the new building, the cranberry bog, or the relief. 
These sponsors are of two types—those who give relief unquestion- 
ingly and those who think that they can make money by exploiting the 
local resources. However, the exploiting outsider fails to consider that 
the local voters will tax him to get the benefit of the resources. But 
everything is done nicely and both enjoy the mutual opportunities for 
exploitation. 


Another aid is the tradition that the people are somewhat incapable 
of making a living non-parasitically. When one sees the people he 
sees no signs of physical degeneration. But when one reads the books 
written about them, he repeatedly finds the conclusion that something 
is the matter with the people. 


A final method is that of spending visible assets today and keeping 
only hidden assets. The people get money for work and spend it 
quickly. They keep automobiles and other things which use up their 
money rapidly. At any one time they do not have a great deal accumu- 
lated. They know unconsciously that if necessary they could make a liv- 
ing by agriculture, by fishing, or from their herring runs, but they also 
feel that the fish and the herring and the soil will be there when other 
sources of living have disappeared. Consequently, they leave these un- 


exploited while they live parasitically off the outer world. The whole is 


an unwitting laissez faire and not a positive program of regeneration. 





National Policies and Rural Social 


Organization 


Lowry Nelson 


Ths TREATMENT Of this topic in all of its implications involves a type 
of talent to which the writer cannot claim possession, for it is impos- 
sible at this time, without having prophetic insight, to evaluate the 
effects of recent policies upon the social profile of the country.’ The 
policies have been in effect too short a time to enable us to do more 
than speculate upon their ultimate significance. Only scattered and 
piecemeal studies have been made which shed any ight upon the 
subject. Moreover, we are too close in time to the crisis which eventu- 
ated in these policies to be able to identify those results which are 
traceable directly to the policies, as contrasted with those which are 
attributable to the crisis itself. The policies themselves are associated 
with depression factors, with the drought, and with many other influ- 
ences operative over a world-wide scope. 


Nevertheless, thoughtful people have for some time been asking 
themselves questions as to what these policies are doing to the country. 
It is only fair to state, however, that the demands for immediate action 
to alleviate distress have compelled officials directly responsible for 
policies and programs to move with such speed that ultimate conse- 
quences of their actions have been relegated to the background of their 
thinking. Answering the call of distress leaves no time for slow delib- 
eration. In the settling-down process which always follows a crisis, 

Lowry Nelson is Assistant Director of the Rural Resettlement Division, Resettlement 
Administration. 


1 This paper was read before the Section on Rural Sociology of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, New York City, December, 1935. 
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more careful thought will be given to an appraisal of the values of the 
policies. 

Most of this paper, therefore, must necessarily be conjecture, or at 
best a logical projection of ideas from the known circumstances. Since 
other papers on the program are dealing with certain aspects of these 
policies, this paper will concern itself with possible consequences to 
rural institutions and to the social processes. 


Before moving on to the discussion of the subject proper, it is im- 
portant to note some of the characteristics of these policies. There is 
no need to detail here a description of the crisis of 1929 which brought 
the policies into being, except to say that it was so devastating and 
shocking in its effect, that it set the stage for drastic public action to 
offset it. “Emergency” legislation was the order of the day, both in 
Washington and in the states. The word “emergency” became a shib- 
boleth, and was attached to all requests for appropriations, occupying 
a central place in New Deal agency nomenclature. Panic psychosis 
dominated behavior everywhere. All in all, the crisis contributed to the 
development of policies which are destined to have unusual significance 
for the rural life of the future. Even though the specific policies in 
operation at present may be abrogated or modified, effects will linger. 
In other words, we can never be the same again. 

The sudden and deadly impact of the economic crisis in 1929, 
aggravated by regional weather crises, compelled the Federal Govern- 
ment to follow unfamiliar paths. Traditionally, the function of 
affording relief to people in economic distress had been reserved to 
local subdivisions and to private agencies; yet, in 1933, the Federal 
Government took over the function almost completely. Financial succor 
was not limited to families and individuals, but was extended to institu- 
tions as well, particularly schools and recreation agencies. I am not 
debating the necessity of such action, but merely attempting to point out 
that it was a new and unprecedented policy. 

Again, the Federal Government undertook to move into a new area 
of direct social control when it established in 1933 the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Administration. Prior to that time, control of production 
of agricultural commodities had been left to the capricious operation of 
the supply and demand formula. In 1933, the Federal Government 
gave the farmers of this country an instrument which they could make 
effective in controlling the national farm output. This combine of 
three million entrepreneurs virtually monopolized the production of 
certain commodities. 


In the field of agricultural credit, no less than in the fields of relief 
and production-control, the national government has recently moved 
into a non-traditional position. The policy of federal credit agencies 
historically has been to lend money according to conventional stand- 
ards of money-lending. That is, the borrower was expected to give 
adequate security in the form of recoverable goods, which the credit 
agency could possess in case of default. In 1933, however, millions of 
federal dollars were made available for “emergency” production loans, 
involving feed and seed, whether the borrower could provide ‘‘security” 
therefor or not. And in the case of the loans made to farmers through 
the State Rural Rehabilitation Corporations and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, only poor risks, according to conventional standards, are 
eligible. That is to say, farmers who have been dispossessed of prop- 
erty to the extent that they are in need of public assistance, or to the 
extent that no other private or public lending agency will extend them 
credit, may be given rehabilitation loans. 


In the field of public works, we find the central government launched 
on a program unprecedented both in nature and extent. We find vast 
sums made available to local political subdivisions on a basis of partial 
subsidy for almost every conceivable type of construction. One of the 
most interesting and novel phases of the Public Works program is the 
enterprise which attempts to construct entirely new communities, both 
suburban and rural. 


This aspect is closely related to the other programs (notably land 
adjustment, which in itself is one of the most conspicuous programs of 
the New Deal) and probably will have greater significance than any 
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other for the rural social organization of the future. It is interesting to 
contemplate the almost desperate efforts of the Federal Government 
in the past to dispose of the public domain. Land was given away with 
reckless abandon. Nothing seemed to matter, except to get the title 
transferred to private hands. Now we have the spectacle of the govern- 
ment purchasing the land it once gave away. 


These policies in the fields of public welfare, public works, farm 
credit, production-control, and the readjustment of people to the land 
have found expression through a multiplicity of agencies which contact 
rural life directly. Among the most important of these agencies are the 
following: Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, Public Works Administration, Emergency 
Conservation Work, Works Progress Administration, Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, Nation2l Youth Administration, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and the Resettlement Administration. Besides the direct action 
of these agencies through their own personnel, numerous “old-line” 
federal and state agencies have geared their activities to the emergency 
program. 

Because of the primary place it occupies in society, our first concern 
is the family. That these new national policies have helped to ward 
off disaster in hundreds of thousands of farm homes, there can be no 
doubt. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has brought the 
necessities of life to more than a million farm homes. Three-quarters 
of a million farmers have been aided through the medium of the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, providing for the refinancing of 
farm mortgages. From 1931 to 1934, over 2,000,000 Emergency Crop 
and Feed loans were made in stricken areas. In 45 states of the Union, 
2,750 Farm Debt Adjustment Committees have been able to adjust the 
indebtedness of numerous farmers and avert foreclosure.’ 


The Rural Rehabilitation program has brought constructive assistance 
to upwards of 500,000 families. Since these families were technically 


2 The number of farmers assisted by this service is estimated at between 50,000 and 
100,000; exact figures are not yet available. 
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taken “‘off relief,” they have experienced pronounced restoration in 
morale. 


In addition to the relief afforded by these services, public policies also 
have had a direct and positive influence upon the farm income. From 
a total gross farm income of $5,337,000,000 in 1932, when the de- 
pression was at its worst, the figure has risen to an estimated sum ot 
$7,800,000,000 in 1935. In purchasing power, this figure represents 
about eighty per cent of the purchasing power of the twelve billion 
dollar income of 1929. Production-control activities have been largely 
responsible for this increased income. Since there were 3,000,000 
farmers who signed contracts, and since some benefit inevitably accrues 
to the industry as a whole, the advantages of the policy are widely 
diffused. 


Evidence from specific areas as to the direct effect upon farm familic. 
is very scarce, but a recent study by Hamilton in North Carolina is 
much to the point. He found that between 1932 and 1934, “the average 
net cash income of owners increased from $291 to $594 or 104 per 
cent; renters, from $209 to $391 or 87 per cent; and croppers, from 
$134 to $293 or 119 per cent. The net cash income of all relief families 
studied increased from $115 per farmer in 1932 to $201 in 1935; the 
corresponding figures for non-relief farmers being $235 in 1932 and 
$468 in 1934.’ 


These programs, by restoring at least a degree of economic security, 
undoubtedly had a very great effect upon the morale of the families 


that were benefited. 


The effects of recent public policies upon the standard of living of 
the farm family are not known. The depression very definitely reduced 
the income and compelled curtailment of expenditures normally made 
for consumption goods. In two Wisconsin counties, it was found that 

3 C. Horace Hamilton, ‘The Relation of the Agricultural Adjustment Program to Rural 


Relief Needs in North Carolina,’ Preliminary Report, North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Raleigh, 1935. 
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this decline in outlay amounted to 28 per cent in one county and 14 
per cent in the other between 1930 and 1933.* 


The deleterious effects of this decline in income have been partially 
offset by the retreat of the family from the commercial economy to a 
self-sufficing one. This tendency was aided by the educational live-at- 
home campaign of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the 
Extension Service of the State Colleges of Agriculture, and by the 
garden program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. As 
part of this policy also, there has been a great stimulation of the prac- 
tice of home preservation and processing of foods. The ultimate 
influence of these policies on the functions of the rural household 
(functions which have been steadily atrophying in the past) is an 
unanswerable question at this time. The most that can be said is that 
temporarily those functions have been strengthened; the trend has been 
thrown off its normal course, but the long-time effect is unpredictable 
because it rests upon so many variables. 


The medical program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, which provided emergency aid in homes of relief families, has 
meant more complete health service than those families have ever had 
before. The services of physician and dentist were supplemented in 
many states by home nursing service set up as a work-relief project for 
unemployed nurses. Not only has this program lifted the level of 
living of these people so far as health service is concerned, but it is 
certain to influence the social organization of health service in the 
future. While not all state medical societies codperated in the pro- 
gram, a large number did and, to my personal knowledge, members of 
one state group were favorably impressed with the possibilities it sug- 
gested for better organization for health service. In other words, this 
experience may prove to be a significant contribution to any policies of 
health insurance which may be adopted later. 


4E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. Cowles, “How Farm Families Meet 
the Emergency,” Research Bulletin No. 126, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Madison, 1935. 
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There should be mentioned here also the sanitation programs carried 
on as work-relief projects, such as mosquito control and privy con- 
struction; and the “safety” educational work done incident to the entire 
Public Works program. The Public Health Service cites the following 
accomplishments of the sanitation projects carried on under its direc- 
tion: 


The results of the work can only be estimated. Drainage commenced after 
the last malaria transmission season had ended, and the new season has not yet 
arrived. We cannot at this time even approximate the number of persons living 
within possible flight range of those areas now drained which heretofore have 
produced Anopheles mosquitoes. However, in view of our knowledge of the 
general areas covered by the drainage programs, it is conservatively estimated 
that not less than one-fifth of the population will be removed from the hazard 
of malaria if the drainage effected should be properly maintained in the 
future.® 

Incomplete reports show more than 200,000 privies constructed. It is believed 
that the complete report will show at least 25,000 more constructed or partially 
completed by the end of March, 1934. While it will be impossible for some 
time to measure the results of the work in terms of actual prevention of disease, 
it is believed that there will be both immediate and remote benefits which will 
thoroughly justify the undertaking. 

As to immediate benefits, in communities where the program proceeded far 
enough to effect complete elimination of insanitary privies, it is expected that a 
notable reduction in the prevalence of excreta-borne diseases will occur. As to 
future benefits, even in communities where the program did not proceed far 
enough to accomplish a complete or almost complete elimination of insanitary 
privies, the community has been made “‘sanitation conscious” and there has been 
provided a standard of sanitation which will induce further progress on the part 
of both the public and the local governmental agencies. Modern standards of 
sanitation have been introduced into hundreds of communities and in several 
states which heretofore have given little attention to practical sanitary privy 
construction.® 


As already indicated, the increased economic security resulting from 
these policies is widely diffused, but the diffusion is neither uniform nor 
universal. On the other side of the picture are thousands of dislocated 


5C. E. Waller, “A Review of the Federal Civil Works Projects of the Public Health 
Service,” Public Health Reports, XLIX (August 17, 1934), 3-4. 
® Ibid., p. 5. 
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farm families dispossessed by the necessary curtailment of production, 
and by foreclosure, who remain unrescued by any public policy. This is 
particularly true of large numbers of tenant families and casual laborers 
who have been cast adrift by the depression and who are making a 
brave and commendable effort to find a port for anchorage. One needs 
only to interview these families in their outmoded cars as they cruise 
the highways radiating from “problem areas” to be impressed with the 
inadequacy of present policies to solve their problem. 


“Believe it or not,” a substantial portion of these families are not on 
relief, not because they are not in need, but because it is against their 
moral scruples. One ex-tenant from Oklahomia, trying to earn a pre- 
carious living in the vegetable fields of Imperial Valley last February, 
and finding only intermittent work at low wages, made this response to 
the query, ‘“Have you been on relief?’"—‘‘No, we ain't had to take none 
yet. This relief is all a fake; once ye take it, ye ain’t any good any 
more.” And the case is not exceptional. This is perhaps not so much 
an implied criticism of the limitations of the present policies as it is a 
condemnation of the nature of the program. 


It is pertinent at this point to inquire as to possible effects of these 
policies upon the family organization and morale. Undoubtedly there 
was some temporary beneficial effect. The practice of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in giving job assignments for the 
family to the head of the household, restored the normal breadwinner 
to his traditional status, a status which he had been forced in many 
instances to relinquish to the wife or children, and whose deleterious 
effect upon the household, organization, and operation is apparent. 


Moreover, economic crises in the family tend to produce desertion of 
members, sometimes by a parent and sometimes by one or more of the 
children. This tendency was undoubtedly either averted or directed 
constructively by national policies. The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
for example, provided a refuge for the male youths who are particularly 
likely to leave home when the family is in economic distress. While 
they left home, they did so in a fairly normal way. The family knew 
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where they were. The reaction of boys to the opportunity provided to 
contribute to family support was by no means uniform, however. It was 
welcomed by some and protested by others. In this respect, the influ- 
ence upon family relations would depend upon the attitudes of the 
participants. In most instances the total result was probably favorable, 
strengthening rather than weakening the family structure. The same 
is true of the assistance given college students through the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and of the program of the National 
Youth Administration. To what extent the application of these policies 
has contributed to the well-known decline of juvenile delinquency is a 
matter of conjecture, but it has doubtless had some influence. 


The financing policies which made possible the establishment of the 
family in a new farm enterprise, or which assisted in maintaining 
the old one, have also helped in saving many families from partial 
disintegration. 


On the other hand, it is probable that the techniques of adminis- 
tering relief in rural areas, in many instances, have not been helpful 
to the family institution. For most rural families “going on relief’ has 
been a new experience. “Case work” has been developed almost 
exclusively in urban areas, and these urban techniques were applied to 
the rural families without serious attention being given to their suit- 
ability. Although the number of professional practitioners of the art 
of social work has been steadily increasing, the sudden call in 1933 for 
thirty thousand or more workers for the relief program, when there 
were only approximately eight thousand professional social workers in 
the country, meant that the all-important function of interviewing dis- 
tressed families was placed very largely in the hands of novices. 


It is an aphorism of social work that the first contact with a distressed 
family or individual is crucial and may determine the success or failure 
of the work of readjustment. That much harm to sensitive families 
would result from the work of amateurs was inevitable. The searching 
inventory of household goods, of the family background and situation, 
to which many of these untrained field workers resorted, was bound to 
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strip some families of their institutional integrity. Moreover, direct 
relief practices tended to substitute in the minds of children the relief 
worker for the father and mother as the normal source of living neces- 
sities. There are instances in which children themselves made requests 
upon the home visitor for personal necessities. 


These are not results of the policies themselves, but of the prac- 
tices as they developed in a fast-moving program which was forced to 
use inadequate personnel. Although generalization is dangerous, it is 
highly probable that considerable dependency has resulted from the 
inadequate administration of relief. It is not meant to infer criticism of 
those in charge of the relief program. Most of us here have helped or 
advised in it, and there is no doubt that the techniques employed by the 
federal relief agencies are superior to those of local, county, and town- 
ship administrations. But the situation is one which may well give us 
cause for serious thought because of the large scope of operations, 
involving over a million farm families. If we can move soon into a 


program which will better safeguard family integrity and prestige, and 
place greater emphasis upon individual initiative and responsibility, 
the ultimate damage may be slight. 


The temporary departure of government from its historic position in 
relation to education is worthy of note. Reference is made particularly 
to the Rural School Continuation program of 1933-35. In 1933-34, a 
total of 45,609 rural schools were enabled to run through the full term 
by virtue of federal aid. In 1934-35, the number was 9,983. While this 
was justified as a relief and unemployment measure, it set a precedent 
for federal subsidy of local schools which may prove significant. 

While figures for the country are not available, it is a well-known 
fact that the Public Works agencies have greatly increased the physical 
facilities for education in rural sections. Numerous new schoolhouses 
have been built and old ones renovated, remodeled, and repaired. 

The Emergency Education Program sponsored by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration to assist unemployed teachers probably 
gave some impetus to the cause of adult education, but its major influ- 
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ence, one suspects, would be in places other than the open country. Of 
greater rural importance are the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion’s discussion groups, and the educational value of the Rural Re- 
habilitation service. Both of these organizations are associated with the 
Extension Service. 


It seems commonly agreed that, as a result of these new programs, 
agricultural extension work is undergoing important changes in meth- 
ods used and in the extent of contacts. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s discussion groups lay considerable stress on the eco- 
nomic and social significance of agriculture rather than upon tech- 
nological practices. The Rural Rehabilitation program stresses a kind 
of case-work technique, and carries its services to a group which by and 
large has been affected little by extension work in the past. The same 
result can be cited for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. A 
greatly expanded range of rural participation has been provoked by 
these activities. 


Social participation has also been promoted by various policies oper- 
ative in the field of recreation. Not only have new recreational facilities 
been created throughout the rural areas by the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the Works 
Progress Administration, but “white-collar” work projects have pro- 
vided leadership to stimulate activity. In so far as these programs were 
geared to local agencies such as community clubs, 4-H clubs, and other 
strictly indigenous institutions, there is small question that they have 
had a rejuvenating effect which in large measure will prove residual. 
In the meantime, social contacts have been multiplied for thousands of 
rural families. By virtue of their participation in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration’s program, 3,000,000 families have been 
activated. There were 4,200 production-control associations, with county 
boards of directors made up of chairmen of local associations, with the 
usual executive officers, and county allotment committees. It very def- 
initely provided new opportunities for leadership for large numbers 
who had previously had little or no expression. This reservoir of new 
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farm leadership is no doubt one of the permanent contributions of the 
program to rural organization. 

It is interesting to note that rural recreational projects have been 
approved for all states by the Works Progress Administration. Ten 
states have projects which provide for five hundred farmers’ leadership- 
training centers. All states have projects for the construction of com- 
munity centers, and ten states have projects for construction of county 
agricultural extension buildings, all of which will provide lecture audi- 
toriums as well as offices for extension workers. 


The state of Texas offers an illustration in greater detail. There are 
fifty-eight projects for enlarging recreational facilities of schools in the 
form of athletic fields, stadiums, and playground equipment; eighty 
municipal projects providing community buildings, tennis courts, golf 
courses, parks, swimming-pools, bathhouses, and camp sites; nine pro- 
jects for beautification of school and other community grounds; and 
nine “white-collar” projects providing supervision for recreational activ- 
ities. Other state programs are comparable. 


While it is one thing to create physical equipment for institutional 
participation and quite a different thing to bring the equipment into 
effective use, it is gratifying to know that rural people are securing for 
themselves desirable media for group. expression. The availability of 
the devices will tend to encourage participation. 


While reference has been made only to the possible effects of these 
policies on the institutions of the family, the school and recreation, their 
influence has undoubtedly been felt on institutions of trade and com- 
munication. Improvement of highways from farm to market has been 
an outstanding feature of the Public Works program. It has greatly 
increased the facility of contacts between town and country and between 
families in the open country and their local institutions. Financial sup- 
port for the churches, which suffered greatly by the economic 
depression, has no doubt been strengthened indirectly through the 
spending activities of the Federal Government. 


a 
i 
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While no valid evidence exists as to modifications of social processes 
themselves, some tentative observations can be made. The stimulation 
to codperation among rural people exerted by the various New Deal 
agencies is frequently cited. Specifically, some commentators refer to 
the operations of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. It can 
be stated as fact that the crop-adjustment machine has acted as a cen- 
trifuge in drawing into action three million families, many of whom, 
it is safe to say, had not previously participated directly in codperative 
action. Recognizing this fact, it is fair to ask whether the basis of 
coéperative action is such as to insure continuity of the participation. 
The mechanism is so effective in yielding direct and immediate 
pecuniary results to the contract-signer, that it is difficult for the par- 
ticipants to sense the social significance of their acts. Mutual aid 
implies a certain amount of self-sacrifice; all codperative organization 
must rest finally, as all students know, upon a social rather than upon 
a purely economic basis. 

Several observers have indicated their fear that the federal assump- 
tion of so much local responsibility has ‘dried up the sources of local 
initiative and responsibility for solving local problems." The point is 
frequently raised that while these agencies have greatly stimulated local 
activity, the fact that the activity is sponsored by “Washington” would 
suggest that it may cease when the stimulus is removed. The codperative 
relationship, in other words, is looked upon as too much of a military 
pattern, organized from the “‘top’’ down, as contrasted with the spon- 
taneous and autonomous type, organized from the “bottom” up. The 
latter type is far more likely to be permanent. 


One hears administrators in Washington argue the question, for 
example, whether local committees working on these various programs 
should be paid their expenses. Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
committees are paid, farm debt adjustment committees are paid, some 
rural rehabilitation committees are paid, and Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration project leaders are paid. Some people are asking what 


7 Personal letter from E. L. Morgan. 
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will happen when communities call on men and women to serve on 
committees and spend time at their own expense as they have 
‘ always done in the past, because there was no expense fund available 
to reimburse them. Have these agencies set precedents which, in the 
future, cannot be followed? And will these precedents result in a partial 
paralysis of local effort and enthusiasm? 


One is reminded of the misgivings concerning the future of the Irish 
farmer expressed by George (AE) Russell in 1912. He feared, above 
almost everything else, that they would come to have “worship of the 
state and belief in its powers, developed to such an extent that the com- 
munity will place itself completely in the hands of the government to 
the utter destruction of self-reliance, initiative, and independence of 
spirit. When a man becomes imbecile, his friends place him in an 
asylum. When a people grow decadent and imbecile, they place them- 
selves in the hands of the state.’”* 


The antithesis of codperation in the social process is conflict. The 
New Deal agencies have created some interesting new bases for group 
antagonism. The word “parity,” no less among industrial classes than 
among nations, has important social implications. By its emphasis upon 
that word, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has greatly 
sharpened the rural-urban cleavage. Urban consumers are comparing 
their lot with that of the agricultural classes. Resentment against 
“plowing under” cotton—not to mention killing the little pigs—runs 
high. We have the spectacle of the minister in a conservative industrial 
city, who would have regarded as sacrilegious the mention in his church 
of the inequities of the protective tariff, denouncing vehemently the 
policy which made it possible for farmers to achieve for themselves the 
economic equivalent of the tariff. While the attacks are directed at 
officials in Washington, they are the voices of class against class. 


While the conflict between “tax-spenders” and “tax-payers” is very 
old it has acquired a new significance through the various unemploy- 
ment relief measures. ‘‘Why,” asks a typical taxpayer (which means a 


® George Russell, Codperation and Nationality (Dublin, 1912), p. 26. 
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real property owner), “should John Doe be getting relief, when he 
never did have anything anyway, and I have always tried to pay my 
way? I can’t pay my taxes now and yet I can’t get any help, and in the 
end I'll have to pay the bill for keeping him.” The fact that there is 
fallacious thinking on the whole matter is not germane. The attitudes 
are real, regardless of the reasoning from which they are derived. An 
important farm paper in the Middle West remarks, “Many of these 
(Resettlement Administration) farmers will be better off than others 
who have struggled successfully to remain self-supporting. This is 
penalizing success.” 

One senses in some local communities a great deal of discord and 
vertical mobility as a result of the relief program. One man volunteered 
the opinion that ‘nothing in the community experience had created so 
much bad feeling among neighbors as this relief.” Some, he said, were 
bitter because they couldn’t get Civil Works Administration work; 
others were ‘‘sore” because they were not getting as much work or relief 
as their neighbors. And the local relief visitors were not as discreet 
about their handling of confidential information concerning neighbors 
as they might have been. Gossip went the rounds. 


“Going on relief” in a rural area also meant loss of status for many 
families, although it was the policy of the relief administrators to try 
to prevent it. The “chiseler,” on the other hand, is an unhappy phe- 
nomenon of relief, just as the ‘‘slacker’” was of the war days, and some 
communities have come to regard any relief client as a potential 


“chiseler.” 

The point I am attempting to bring out is that something new has 
happened in the process of social stratification in the rural community. 
One achieved a different status as one became the beneficiary of any ot 
the numerous services offered. People became identified with terms 
such as “relief” or “non-relief”; as a “‘signer’’ (of a contract) or a 
“non-signer”; as a “transient’’; as a “worker,” or one who “refused to 
work”; as “skilled” or “unskilled”; as “eligible” or “ineligible”; as 
“employed” or “unemployed.” 
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This attitude of taxpayers, as opposed to relief clients, may express 
itself in some very unexpected ways. One wonders, for example, if 
legislation for birth control and sterilization may not have better chances 
of success in future legislative bodies. 


Someone has suggested the possibility of competition developing 
among farm organizations as a result of the rise of new leadership in 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration activities. It is intimated that 
“old-line” organizations are “viewing with alarm” the acquisition of 
prestige by this new group. The effect upon certain “left-wing” organi- 
zations has been anything but encouraging to them. 


The relationship between local private organizations for welfare and 
the vast government agencies has also been given a new setting. The 
struggle is bound to become more intense as the crisis attenuates. It 
revolves in part around the ancient conflict between local and central- 
ized control, and in part around the question of responsibility for 
welfare work. With the enactment of the Social Security Act, the 


question of responsibility would seem to be rather definitely placed on 
public officials. However, there,are large vested interests in private 
welfare activities, and they are faced with the problem of determining 
a new place in the scheme of things. I do not imply that they haven’t 
a place in the new order; but that a clear definition of this place is 


necessary. 

The stage is set for renewed political strife between the adherents, 
respectively, of local versus centralized control. This may be a factor 
in the predicted new political alignments in the country, in which 
rural people as the reputed “individualists” of the country will play an 
important rdle. 

In the final analysis, it is probably true that the most profound result 
of these policies will be their effect upon the ideologies of rural people. 
We must agree that the countryside has been activated by government 
agencies in a manner and to an extent beyond any previous experience. 
The dramatic setting in which these agencies had their rise was bound 
to produce lasting impressions. We have a whole lexicon of new 
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stereotypes, such as “‘social planning,” “‘adjustment,” “world markets,” 
“conservation,” “natural resources,” “problem areas,” “recovery,” ‘‘se- 
curity,” “authority,” ‘‘administration,” “resettlement,” ‘‘rehabilitation,” 
“live-at-home,” “human needs,” etc. Implicit in most of these stereo- 
types is the operation of governmental authority. 


That the central government has assumed a new importance in the 
minds of people goes without saying. Local provincialism has been 
greatly modified, and greater emphasis placed. upon the broader class 
interests, and how they might achieve effective expression. Commercial 


agriculture versus self-sufficiency has become an important issue. There 
is speculation about the type of land tenure which is best. In the past, 
_ land ownership has been assumed as the best form of tenure, but the 
steady rise in tenancy and the plight of the mortgaged owner have cast 
serious doubts upon the validity of our traditional assumption. 


Rural people, along with urban, find themselves confused by the 
collapse of traditional forms and the conflicting ideologies struggling 
for dominance. Which of these ideologies will prevail, and the kinds 
of social controls which will result, we must leave to our children to 


describe. 





County Organization for Program Planning 


in Virginia 


B. L. Hummel 


D URING my five years as extension specialist in rural organization in 
the state of Missouri, I was impressed with the necessity of having 
some active, permanent, effective administrative organization to follow 
through any significant program of rural organization in the state. Upon 
coming to Virginia in the fall of 1928, I decided very definitely to clear 
my organization program with the district and county farm and home 
agents as the administrative representatives of the agricultural exten- 
sion service. We therefore made the development of county extension 
organization a primary part of our state-wide program. 

In a great many counties throughout the state, agricultural advisory 
boards had been developed to help in planning what was then called 
a long-time agricultural program, to hear the annual report of the 
county agent, and to advise concerning each annual plan of work. These 
boards were made up of county-wide commodity committees. While 
the membership of the various committees was drawn from all parts of 
the county, none of the committees had direct contact with any particu- 
lar local community organization. The county board, therefore, was 
made up of five or six different commodity committees, each planning 
in terms of a particular commodity, but none clearing with local groups 
or farmers. They constituted somewhat of a county “brain trust” since 
the local men knew very little about what the county committees did. 

In 1930, after getting some other organizational work under way in 
the state, it was decided to reorganize some of the county advisory 


B. L. Hummel is Extension Specialist in Rural Organization at the Virginia Polytechnic 
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boards on a community basis, rather than the county-wide commodity 
committee basis upon which they originally had been organized. 


A conference was held with county agents to discuss the advisability 
of this procedure. Where the agents thought it advisable to proceed 
with the reorganization of the county board on a community basis, they 
discussed the matter with the officers of the existing boards. Wherever 
these men agreed to give the matter further consideration, the existing 
board members were called together and the advantages of organizing 
on a community basis were explained to them. If the members felt that 
such procedure was desirable, a large map of the county was placed 
before the group and, on the basis of information given by the partici- 
pants, the county was mapped to show the larger community areas 
within its boundaries. It was agreed that in place of the county com- 
modity committees, which constituted the old county board, general 
community agricultural committees of from three to seven members 
should be selected in each of the larger communities of the county. 
The committee members in each community were to be successful farm 
men in whom the neighbors placed a high degree of confidence. In 
addition to the major commodities, they were to represent all areas in 
the community. These general community agricultural committees col- 
lectively were to constitute the new county agricultural advisory board. 
The chairmen of the community committees were to form the executive 
committee of the county advisory board. 


Early in 1931 the work was started on this basis in twelve counties. 
It was extended to nine other counties during the latter part of that 
year, and to ten more during 1932, making a total of thirty-one counties. 
The work started off nicely in all these counties and a decided strength- 
ening of the county program was effected, very largely through the local 
organization developed by the community agricultural committees. The 
agents for the first time had responsible groups of specially selected 
men in each community to whom they could go and with whom they 
could plan, select demonstrators, arrange meetings, and check results. 
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The counties organized in this way began to stand out noticeably in the 
results obtained in their extension work. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s program began during 
1933. With its superimposed type or organizational set-up, it confused 
the local situation. An extremely heavy load of special work was 
thrown on the county agents. The reorganized advisory boards, which 
were only getting started on their new basis of work, suffered some- 
what. During the life of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
little progress was made in perfecting the work of the boards. Eighteen 
of those having only one year of experience became practically dormant. 
About twenty-one out of the thirty-one organized boards continued to 
function effectively. In some cases these reorganized boards with their 
community committees assumed chief responsibility for all educational 
work incident to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s program. 
Specialists in various subject-matter lines continued to find the com- 
munity committees a decided advantage in conducting their programs, 
and the counties having such committees continued to be outstanding 
in their extension accomplishments. 


When the Adjustment Program was declared unconstitutional, and 
the time had arrived for county agricultural planning to be set up on 
a permanent basis, the need was recognized for groups of farmers in 
all communities to get together and make a study of national issues and 
local agricultural problems. Then the state turned again to the com- 
munity committee idea and the Director of Extension, Mr. J. R. Hutche- 
son, asked me, as extension specialist in rural organization, to act as 
project leader for the state-wide projects in group discussion and pro- 
gram planning. He wrote to all county agricultural agents in the state 
requesting them to reorganize their county agricultural advisory boards 
on a community committee basis, if they had not already done so. It 
was felt that the value of the general community agricultural commit- 
tees in meeting local problems and dealing with public issues had been 
sufficiently demonstrated to justify this state-wide action. 
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As a result of this administrative request, every county agricultural 
advisory board in the state (96 counties out of the total of 100) was 
reorganized on a community basis. The 96 counties were divided into 
651 communities, and 2,407 individuals were selected to represent 
them. During February and March, 3,906 meetings, or an average of 
six per community, were held, with a total of 117,180 men attending 
the discussions. The county agents reported that they had never seen 
their men respond to a program with more interest than was shown in 
this series of meetings. 

At the end of the discussion series, the chairmen of the community 
committees were brought together as a county-planning group. They 
furnished the estimates requested by the Department of Agriculture rel- 
ative to the production of agricultural commodities (1) assuming no 
production or marketing program in effect, and (2) assuming a soil 
conservation program in effect. County agricultural data showing pro- 
duction trends of the more important commodities for the last 55 years 
had been supplied to and studied by the local groups in order that they 


might be thoroughly familiar with the trend of production in their 
respective counties during the past several years. 


It seems from results already achieved that it is advisable to com- 
bine the county boards with the local committees, and to develop county 
advisory boards and planning committees on a general community, 
rather than a commodity committee basis. As we go into the new 1936 
soil conservation program, some necessary adjustments will be made in 
the community groupings, and some changes will be made in the per- 
sonnel of the committees. Nevertheless, we have the type of organiza- 
tion already functioning which will be required in putting this new pro- 
gram into effect, and we can easily make the necessary adjustments in 
our working organization. Rural social organization is still a confusion 
of problems in the state as a whole, but with this progress in agricultural 
extension organization and county planning, and with a great many in- 
stances where more comprehensive community programs have been 
developed, we feel that we have a basis for further progress. 
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“Factors Promoting Positive Health in School Children,” by Alemeda Perry 
Brown. Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 257. Logan, 
1935. Pp. 48. 


Why some children in a group are healthier than others is the question which 
this study purports to answer. Fifty-two rural Utah children, 9-14 years of 
age, were divided into two groups, a “more healthy” and a “‘less healthy,” on 
the basis of physical and dental examinations. The two groups were compared 
with respect to their dietary history, present diet, physical development, activities, 
family-health trends, and environmental factors. The difficulties of obtaining 
reliable historic data and of making correlations were quite apparent to the 
author, who claimed only exploratory merit for her study. No dramatic differ- 
ences in health history or nutrition were discovered, although a number of differ- 
ences which were noticed and listed might in the aggregate be the basis for the 
better health rating of one group. An analysis of, or a comparison between, in- 
dividual children differing in specific respects might have been used to check the 
conclusions regarding the influence of each factor. 

JoHN B. Hoir 


“Rural Government in New York,” by M. P. Catherwood. Cornell University 
Agricultural Extension Division, Bulletin No. 331. Ithaca, 1935. Pp. 37. 


This is a descriptive manual of rural government in New York State. It re- 
views the historical development of village, town, and county governments ; their 
structural and functional organization ; their interrelationships ; their rural-school, 
highway, and relief administrations; their property assessment and tax collec- 
tion; and the opportunities for changes, as well as the changes already proposed. 

The author’s viewpoint is that the problem of improvement in local govern- 
ment in New York in the near future hinges largely upon the development of a 
system which will retain local control, but which, at the same time, will provide 
for the highest degree of efficiency. The reader is inclined to wish that the author 
had related the proposed changes in government more definitely to those factors 
mentioned by the author as necessitating these changes—such as factory pro- 
duction, large cities, rapid transportation, and changing social conditions. 

JOHN B. HoLt 
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“Attitudes of High School Seniors Toward Farming and Other Vocations,” by 
Mary E. Frayser. South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 302. Clemson College, 1935. Pp. 32. 


“Uncontrolled” statements characterizing farm life, and “yes and no” answers 
to the question whether or not the student desired to live on a farm, were 
methods used to check each other in determining the attitudes of 924 white and 
566 Negro high school seniors toward farming and other vocations. The uncon- 
trolled-opinion statements were rated by two judges independently as to their 
indication of a very favorable, favorable, neutral, unfavorable, and very un- 
favorable attitude. A third judge decided in cases of disagreement. A compari- 
son of results from both types of appraisement showed comparable conclusions. 
Data were analysed according to race and sex of the students, and according tc 
occupation of the children’s parents. Choice of vocation was analysed according 
to those who anticipated a college education and those who did not, as well as 
according to sex. 

Among the facts indicated by the analysis were the following: Fewer seniors 
were “favorable” toward farm life than had parents engaged in farming. Chil- 
dren of farm owners were more favorable toward farming than children of non- 
owners. Agriculture ranked third choice as a vocation among white boys who ex- 
pected to go to college and ninth among Negro boys expecting a college educa- 
tion. Agriculture ranked first among those who did not expect a college educa- 
tion. Obviously ‘‘expectation’’ was confused by many students with “desire.” 

Lack of economic attraction, modern conveniences and social amenities ranked 
highest as reasons surmised by the students to be the cause of migration from 
farms. This opinion corresponds to the suggestions made by the students relative 
to ways in which farm life might be improved. 

Joun B. Hoit 


“A Social Study of the Blacksburg Community,” by William Edward Garnett. 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 299. Blacksburg, 
1935. Pp. 105. 


In carrying out his purpose to make an impartial analysis of the forces molding 
community life, and of prevailing conditions and trends in their many interrela- 
tionships, the author recognized that Blacksburg is not a true community, but a 
potential community made up of the town and the twenty-four partially inte- 
grated neighborhood groups lying within a radius of one and one-quarter miles. 
“Common larger area consciousness” and loyalties are characterized as poorly 
developed. 

The author expressed particular interest in those forces which tend to 
strengthen or weaken the “‘consciousness of kind” within the larger community, 
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but the theme is not persistently pursued throughout the report. It tends rather 
to develop into a summary of the population, economic, health, educational, re- 
creational, institutional, and governmental conditions, with accompanying sug- 
gestions for community action toward their improvement. That which results is, 
therefore, a sociological case study, the conclusions of which are not interpreted 
according to their significance for sociological theory, but rather in reference to 
possibilities for the improvement of social life in the community. An added 
interest would have been given to the study had more attention been devoted to 
recent trends in the fundamental social factors and their significance. The pic- 
ture as presented is rather static. 

The study was based upon schedules obtained from over three-quarters of the 
total number of families. The schedules were supplemented by interviews and 
public reports. The impression is given, however, that the information derived 
from the latter sources received the most attention. 

JoHN B. Hott 


“Changes in the Retail and Service Facilities of Rural Trade Centers in Michigan, 
1900 and 1930,” by C. R. Hoffer. Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Special Bulletin No. 261. East Lansing, 1935. Pp. 24. 

Changes in the rural trade centers of less than 10,000 population in Michigan 
from 1900 to 1930 are examined on the basis of data from the United States 
Census Reports and from commercial directories. A general decline in rural trade 
centers is denied. The loss of population in centers of from 1 to 500 persons is 
positively correlated with losses in population in the surrounding agricultural 
areas. The decrease in the number of stores per trade center, a trend reversed 
when the depression caused a rapid increase in small enterprises, is not inter- 
preted. The gradual disappearance of the rural general store and the increase in 
specialized merchandising, not only within trade centers but among them, are 
attributed to the increased demand of rural people for specialized and varied 
services and to the improvement of transportation facilities. The introduction 
and place of the chain stores in trade centers of various sizes are not related to 
their status in the 1929 and 1933 distribution and sales. An estimate of the 
population per trade center required to support miscellaneous business services, 
banks, newspapers, and professional services is made on the basis of the actual 
distribution of these services. 

JOHN B. HoLt 


“Education and Rehabilitation in Alabama Farm Households Receiving Relief,” 
by Harold Hoftsommer. Bulletin of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, XXX:7. 
Auburn, 1935. Pp. 20. 

This study, made in codperation with the Division of Research, Statistics and 

Finance of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, establishes the defi- 
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nitely inferior educational status of Alabama's farm relief clients to the Alabama 
and national averages of all persons in every respect, in the attainment of adults, 
the proportion of minors out of school, and the attainment of minors in school 
Negro educational status is shown to be inferior in quality as well as in quantity, 
as indicated by the lower expenditures on education per pupil. Assuming that 
the below-average and inadequate educational attainment is indicative of a low 
cultural level, the author interprets his findings in terms of rehabilitation to 
mean that financial support is not a prerequisite for rehabilitation as much as 
increased education, in so far as education means training in awareness of, the 
desire to improve, and the ability to adjust to changing economic conditions. A 
total of 1,022 farm relief households, or 5,080 persons scattered through ten 
Alabama counties, was covered by the study. 
JOHN B. HoLrt 


“The Problem of the Church in South Dakota,” by F. W. Kumlien. South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 294. Brookings, 
1935. Pp. 46. 


This study analyzes the extent to which the churches of South Dakota perform 
the function of developing social integration and idealism in their communities. 

Conclusions reached are that the present over-churching, inefficient and un- 
economic church distribution, denominational “‘in-grouping,” segregation along 
national-denominational religious lines, and a prevalent program of individual 
rather than social salvation hinder the fulfillment of social functions by the 
South Dakota churches. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent to all the ministers in the state were obtained 
from a representative twenty-five per cent of the list. These data were supple- 
mented by the federal religious census taken in 1890, 1906, 1916, and 1926, by 
the denominational Yearbooks, and by a special study of church decline and 
mortality in eight counties. A classification of the churches was made by open- 
country, hamlet, village, town, and city groups. 

The correlation of recent church trends with related factors in the life of the 
state was hindered by the lack of a previous questionnaire survey and recent 
religious census data. 

JOHN B. HoLt 


Die vorstaedtische Kleinsiedlung in der Mark Brandenburg und in der Grenz- 
Mark. By Gertrud Laupheimer and Marie Hoegel-Wertenson. Berlin: P. 
Parey, 1935. Pp. 98. 


This publication is the last report of the Institute for Agriculture and Land 
Settlement which for twelve years carried on research and published many reports 
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of investigations conducted in the eight separate divisions located in eight uni- 
versities. The report presents the results of an intensive study of the suburban 
settlement units in Brandenburg and the Grenzmark Province. A historical treat- 
ment of the suburban settlement and general settlement methods is given. From 
the study, and other calculations, the size of unit and the amount of capital 
necessary for “full” or partial support is calculated. For instance, it is reckoned 
that in order to supply a family of settlers, having two or three children, with 
the required fruit, vegetables, legumes and potatoes, and space for a home, 
about 1,000, 1,200 and from 1,500 to 1,600 square meters of good, medium, or 
poor land, respectively, is necessary. (One-fourth acre is roughly 1,000 square 
meters). Since most of the suburban units established in Germany by the re- 
settlement organization are about 1,000 square meters, 70 to 80 per cent of the 
livelihood of the settler must be sought elsewhere. The prospects for support 
on the land have been painted much too brightly to would-be settlers. However, 
even though the suburban settler can seldom approach self-sufficiency, he and his 
family do live under healthy conditions, and the study indicates that the diet 
becomes better when supplemented from the garden. Furthermore, laborers 
having property of their own are unlikely to join proletarian social revolutions. 
The methods used in the statistical analysis are not discussed in detail. The 
schedule-interview method was used and other studies were drawn upon for data 


indicating requirements of land and food. 
CHARLES P. LooMIS 


Upper Freehold Township: A Survey of the Life, Resources and Government 
of a New Jersey Rural Township, with a Program for Improvement. By 
Theodore B. Manny, et al. Cooperating Agencies: The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. D. A.; The New Jersey Department of Agriculture; 
The Monmouth County Agricultural Extension Service; and The Upper 
Freehold Better Township Association. Trenton, 1935. Pp. 85. 


The uniqueness of the study lies in the fact that it was initiated by a local 
organization. It is a case study of a rural township with special emphasis on 


local government. Data were secured by interviews with 106 farmers out of the 
227 in the township; other data were taken from public and private records. 
The study had two phases: namely, an analysis of the county government; and 
a discussion of the needs and desires of the people which this government serves. 
It is an excellent example of codperation among local, state, and national agen- 
cies for fact finding in order to give intelligent guidance to a proposed program 


of action. 


CHARLES P. LOOMIS 
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“Part-Time Farming in Washington,” by Ben H. Pubols. Washington Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 316. Corvallis, 1935. Pp. 47. 


“Part-Time Farming in Connecticut,” by L. A. Salter, Jr., and H. D. Darling. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 204. Storrs, 
1935. Pp. 79. 


“Part-Time Farming in Four Representative Areas of Kentucky,” by Merton 
Oyler and W. W. Rose. Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 358. Lexington, 1935. Pp. 30. 


These studies were conducted by the respective Stations in codperation with 
various emergency agencies, and were designed to reveal facts upon which to 
base programs of action. 

The Washington study is a farm management analysis strictly. This is largely 
true also of the Kentucky study, although it gives minor attention to social fac- 
tors. The Connecticut study gives much greater emphasis to the social milieu in 
which part-time farm families live. 

There is obvious lack of uniformity in definitions of a part-time farm, none of 
which coincide with the Census definition. In fact, only the Washington bul- 
letin specifically defines what is meant by a part-time farm; the others do so 
only by implication. 

If the density of rural population on a self-sustaining basis is desirable and 
possible, part-time farming offers a way to achieve this end. There is great need 
for much more information from all areas of the country before these questions 
can be fully answered. 

Lowry NELSON 


“The Population of a Selected ‘Cut-Over’ Area in Louisiana,” by T. Lynn Smith 
and Martha Ray Fry. Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 268. Baton Rouge, 1936. Pp. 46. 


This is a survey of the quantity, quality, and present situation of the popu- 
lation in a selected land-retirement area in the state of Louisiana, an area in 
which the lumbering industry is now in process of discontinuing operations 
because of the exhaustion of timber resources. Each of the 862 households in the 
area was interviewed. The junior author spent three months in the area. A 
dearth of young adults, a very perceptible population growth, a high degree of 
residential stability, limited educational training, and dependence upon a vanish- 
ing industry; all of these in combination suggest the problems which must be 
met if persons from this area are to be resettled. 

CONRAD TAEUBER 
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“The Growth of Population in Louisiana, 1890-1930,” by T. Lynn Smith. 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 264. Baton Rouge, 
1935. Pp. 53. 


This is an anlysis of Census data from 1890 to 1930, showing the growth of 
population in the state by parishes and wards; differential rates of growth; the 
racial and nativity groups in urban and rural areas, and in the type-of-farming 
areas of the state. The bulletin is the first of a series on population in Louisiana. 
Maps, charts and tables assist in presenting the data. 

CONRAD TAEUBER 


“A Study of Selected Factors in Family Life as Described in Autobiographies,” 
by Mildred B. Thurow. Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Memoir 171. Ithaca, 1935. Pp. 52. 


One of the aims of the study was to explore the possibility of using life- 
history material for objective description of family relationships. 


Another objective was to investigate correlation among certain familial rela- 
tionships which are found in autobiographies of 200 college students. The 
definite categories which were general to the 200 autobiographies were deter- 
mined and defined. The autobiographies were rated as to whether the category 


or trait (for example, tension between parents) was manifested in three de- 
grees: namely, “much,” ‘“‘medium,” and “little.” A category, “not indicated,” 
included autobiographies which did not treat the characteristics for which ratings 
were collected. The validity of this rating scheme was tested. The method of 
ascertaining degrees of association by obtaining coefficients of contingency was 
used throughout the study. By this method the typical characteristics of success- 
ful families were described and many important relationships ascertained and 
measured. 
CHARLES P. Loomis 


Land Settlement in Germany. By Christopher Turnor. London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 30. 


The Modern Settlement Movement in Germany; 1. “Rural,” II. “Suburban.” By 
Charles P. Loomis. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
1935. Pp. 68. 


The only two publications in the English language dealing solely with the 
German land-settlement program are those written by Turnor and Loomis. The 
German land-settlement program may be considered as a model in organization 
and technique. The two publications of Turnor and Loomis treat all phases of 
settlement, including the economic, social, and biological aspects. Turnor con- 
trasts the German settlement with that of the English. From a sociological point 
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of view the German organization selects its settlers better than does the English. 
The housing facilities on a standard full-family unit (20-75 acres) are equal to 
those of a 100-150 acre holding in England. The failure of settlement is reduced 
to a minimum in Germany and most settlements may be called “‘scientific group 
settlements.” In the last ten years there were about 50,000 new farms and about 
100,000 new “subsistence homesteads” established. Turnor doubts the plausi- 
bility of resettling urban workers and supports his contention by German expe- 
rience. 


Loomis presents the historical background of both the rural and urban settle- 
ment movement. In addition to the rural units there were, according to him, 
65,470 suburban settlement holdings of about one-fourth acre in size established 
by March, 1934. By way of sociological interpretation, he discusses the popu- 
lation problems related to the settlement movement. The family-sized farm is 
shown to be the basis of an agricultural system which may support a greater 
population and lead to the general production of more agricultural products for 
the market. Since Germany must import food, and since leaders wish to increase 
the population, settlement is favored by the government. There is a discussion 
of the relative advantages and disadvantages of the closed-village and isolated- 
farm settlement. A section is given to a discussion of the social life in the rural 
settlements. 

CHARLES P. LooMIs 


Regional Reconstruction: A Way Out for the South. By Rupert Bayles Vance. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. 31. 


In clear, straightforward terms the dilemma of the South is portrayed. The 
Southerner still lives in the heritage of the commercial colonial plantation system. 
Containing less than 3 per cent of the world’s land area, the South grows from 
55 to 60 per cent of the world’s annual supply of cotton. However, clothing 
the world has given the tenants of the South no claim to material laurels of 
accomplishment. The prevailing cultural pattern of the cotton and tobacco cul- 
tures are described. Fluctuations in cotton prices and fertility of soil have been 
so great that there has been a range of from $25 to $200 for a 500-pound bale 
of cotton, or $10 to $60 per acre, causing intermittent splurging and deprivation. 


The tenant system, which has always been associated with high geographic 
mobility, poor food, inadequate housing, and other low living standards, has not 
been eliminated by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The govern- 
ment assumed the risks of land owners and has thrown them upon the tenant. A 
land owner could displace tenants, secure money at 4.5 to 6.5 per cent, and 
charge his tenant 20 to 30 per cent for provisions. The only recourse of dis- 
placed tenants was relief. 
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A “peasant proprietorship” for the South which might (with the coming of 
electrical and mechanical power) be an integration of fields, factories and work- 
shops, is probably the goal toward which the rural South, which no longer can 


export one-half of its cotton and one-fourth of its tobacco, should strive. 
CHARLES P. LooMIs 


“Migration of Farm Population and Flow of Farm Wealth,” by Fred R. Yoder 
and A. A. Smith. Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 315. Pullman, 1935. Pp. 24. 


A total of 241 farms in four townships of Whitman County, Washington, 
were surveyed to determine the relation of transfers of wealth to transfers of 
population. Except for net worth of farm operators on arrival at present farms, 
only transfers of wealth out of the county were considered. Sixty-eight per cent 
of the aggregate payments from present owners of the land to 246 former land- 
holders went to residents of cities. Eighty per cent of the heirs to property in 
the area lived in cities and received 82 per cent of the farm property which 
passed through inheritance. No generalizations to other areas were attempted. 


CONRAD TAEUBER 








Book Reviews 


A Study of Rural Society. By J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pp. xiv, 642. 


This book represents a study of rural social organization and structure, charac- 
teristics of rural people, agriculture as an occupation, functional and institutional 
organization, and trends in and policies for rural society. It is profusely supplied 
with statistical materials and illustrations. The authors have endeavored to make 
a comprehensive survey of the latest researches, of which their own investiga- 
tions not hitherto available in textbook form constitute a substantial portion. 


The family, in the conception of Kolb and Brunner, forms the basis of rural 
social organization. Beyond the family, the neighborhood is the first group of 
sociological significance. The rural community transcends the neighborhood so 
as to include areas of direct reciprocal socio-economic relationships between 
farmers and non-farmers. In other words, it is a town-country community. 
Sociologically, the agricultural village is considered as being midway between 
the agricultural neighborhood and the city, although it is recognized by the 
writers that historically in Old World countries the village does not necessarily 
bear any resemblance to the city except the one characteristic of nucleated resi- 
dence. What this amounts to is that villages are intermediate concentration 
points between the agricultural neighborhood and the city when they are, and 
they are not when they are not. Part of this ambiguity inheres in the fact that 
the vocabulary of rural sociology is yet inadequate, and it is only by a clumsy 
roundabout description that the rural sociologist can make it clear whether the 
term “village” refers to a settlement of farmers in the Old World historical 
sense or a fetal city in the current American usage. But even if the vagaries of 
terminology were obliterated, the scientific validity of this assumption is open 
to debate, because there are important direct relations between the farmer and 
the city that have no reference to the country trade center. Nor does the evolu 
tion of cities necessarily proceed in a step by step series from family to neighbor 
hood, village, and finally to a city. The writers think of the city as standing 
“out at the end of the road,” the other end being the country, or presumably the 
farm family, between which two points there is a continuous interplay of traffic 
and communication. The importance of the city is not to be denied. However, 
the inference of a rural-urban polarization of human society is tenable only 
within certain limits, which are not clearly defined in the present volume. Even 
now the “rurbanization” of society must be thought of quite largely in the sense 
of secondary group relationships. 
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In addition to the forms of social differentiation and integration already 
mentioned there are many kinds of special interest and functional groupings in 
rural society. Professor Kolb has enjoyed preéminent distinction in this field 
for so long that comments on his contributions are unnecessary. 


The discussion on the origins of the rural population of this country is highly 
suggestive of a line of research which would be fruitful as the basis of an 
explanation of regional variations in types of rural social organization. How- 
ever, the treatment on this point is inadequate. 

In Part III, the authors direct their attention to an economic survey of 
agriculture. Important as are the facts given in this section, their sociological 
implications are left mostly to the discretion of the reader. In the mind of the 
reviewer, rural sociology too long has been a kind of oasis into which economists 
and technical agriculturists have crept when they have felt an inspiration to do 
a little broadcasting on the ameliorative properties of their own specialties. 
Likewise, rural sociologists have succumbed all too frequently to the temptation 
to crawl over into economics, agricultural engineering, or some field other than 
their own and graze where the pastures looked more inviting than at home. 
However, as the title of their book would indicate, the authors can do this with 
impunity. 

The fourth section of the book deals with standards of living, rural education, 
the school curriculum as a social force, adult education, religion and the rural 
church, rural merchandising and industry, recreational agencies, health, and 
social welfare agencies. These topics are studied principally as conditions and 
trends. However, the authors indicate clearly in most cases the sociological 
import of the changes which have occurred. 

The last section of the book is devoted to a discussion of some of the 
implications of a national policy for agriculture, and the social effects of spe- 
cialization in agriculture. However, the present chaotic condition of our 
agricultural policy, owing partly to the action of the Supreme Court since the 
book was written, makes it very difficult to give an objective appraisal of this 
part of the study. Suffice it to say, that the authors have called attention to the 
urgent need of intelligent guidance should a permanent national policy for 
agriculture become a reality. 

Viewed as a whole, the work has many admirable features. It is objective 
and factual in the main. It is rather substantial and, at the same time, is 
written in understandable language. Most of the usual topics found in a text- 
book on rural sociology receive adequate treatment. The exact place the book 
should fill as a pedagogical device will depend in large measure upon the 
viewpoint of the instructor. If a rural sociologist considers himself as first, 
last, and at all times a sociologist, who is studying the sociology of rural life, 
he will find it necessary to supply most of the sociological inferences for 
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Parts III and V, which are devoted primarily to factual trends. While it may 
be conceded that in major part rural sociology is an American college discipline, 
this does not justify the rather provincial approach which characterizes not only 
this but also all other “Rural Sociologies” in this country with only one excep- 
tion. A science knows no political boundaries. Not only are Old World 
antecedents of great significance to rural life in America, but also are current 
social and economic trends in other lands, particularly in the western portion 
of the eastern hemisphere. 

The critic cannot say “the book is the best that has yet appeared in the field 
of rural sociology.” It has certain features that other books lack and lacks 
features which some of them have. In so far as it is strictly comparable to other 
books, both as to materials and treatment, it is excelled by none. The book has 
a place which is more or less its own, and in any case it is a welcome addition 
to the literature of rural sociology. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Otis DURANT DUNCAN 


Studies of Family Living in the United States and Other Countries: An Anal- 
ysis of Material and Methods. By Faith M. Williams and Carle C. Zim- 
merman. Washington, D. C.: U. S. D. A. Miscellaneous Publication No. 
223, 1935. Pp. 617. $.60. 


This volume is published under the auspices of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Social Science Research Council, and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and represents the joint effort of Faith M. Williams and Carle C. 
Zimmerman to survey all of the existing studies on the consumption of individ- 
ual families and their living, both as individual families and as parts of various 
social structures. Aside from preface and introduction, the book divides itself 
into five main parts: history of studies, methods used, annotated bibliography, 
keys to material and method, and index of authors. 

The first part deals with the history of studies of family living. It consists of 
a brief note by Faith M. Williams on researches in the United States and 
Canada and a more extensive historical account by Carle C. Zimmerman, cov- 
ering some fifty countries, and tracing the development of statistical method 
and techniques in their application to investigation of family living, as well as 
indicating the type and kind of consumption and living data collected. In the 
second part again we find a similar division of labor by the authors; here 
Zimmerman gives a terse and clear statement of the Le Play School’s approach 
to the study of the family living, and Williams presents a more elaborate sketch 
of what she chooses to call ‘Statistical Schools.” This latter is a rather un- 
systematic description of a number of techniques that have been used in the 
past by practical statisticians, who, in their haste to accumulate data, often 
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resorted to crude short-cuts and mistook techniques for methods, and failed 
to refine their analysis for unsusceptibility of the data to statistical treatment, 
After all, the crucial test of validity of quantitative method rests on its inclu- 
siveness, its ability to estimate and investigate successfully the contents of 
phenomena (as well as their forms), those seemingly intangible, elusive 
elements which constitute the difference between real family living and incom- 
plete, bare consumption of a range of goods by a family. The master concept 
of statistics is stability and not precision, and, since that is precisely what the 
Le Play School sets out to achieve, it is just as “statistical” as, and even more 
so than, the so-called “Statistical Schools.” However, one cannot help admiring 
the thoroughgoing excellence of that portion of Miss Williams’ sketch which 
deals with adult equivalents and other scales for comparative equalization of 
consumption, and can only regret that she does not stress the fact of their 
present limited applicability, their intricate interrelationships, and their varia- 
tion in different social structures. 

The annotated bibliography covers approximately 1,500 studies of family 
living made in 52 countries. Here for the first time in the history of consump- 
tion studies we have a vast and formidable array of data, presented in a rough 
analytical manner, and which includes numerous studies that are almost for- 
gotten or ordinarily inaccessible. Moreover, it is distinctly more than merely 
an annotated bibliography; a good half, at least, of the items included are in 
the nature of complete and coherent abstracts, making the volume a mine of 
invaluable information for all students of consumption for years to come and 
a convenient and indispensable handbook for specialists in the field. It would 
be, of course, easy to pick minor flaws in a book of such tremendous scope. 
On the whole, this section is an excellent bird’s-eye view of the consumption 
habits and family living of the peoples of the world, both in the present and 
in the past. The reviewer should point out, however, a few misprints and 
omissions. Thus on pp. 25 and 386 the name L. N. Maress and on p. 390 
the name of L. M. Bobyr-Bukhanovski are mispelled, and that the missing 
name in item 1123 is I. S. Zakharoff. One regrets, also, that certain important 
works were not included; in the Russian section particularly the studies of 
D. P. Juravski (1846) and of Lazarevski are conspicuous by their absence. One 
should also raise several questions about the last group of studies classed under 
“several countries.” In the first place, a number of other items could have 
been with equal justice included in this section; and, in the second place, a 
number of those included here are of great theoretical significance and should 
have been discussed at length in the first two parts of the volume. 

The last part of the volume, some 145 pages, devoted to keys to material 
and method appears extremely unsatisfactory to the reviewer. The elaborate 
codes and classifications of material and method, it is true, would be of help 
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to a tyro in the field of family living, but they leave a more mature student 
with a feeling of frustration. It seems that here we see a concrete example 
of “crude quantitativeness”; the labor of careful analysis is apparently there, 
but its bases and meaning elude us. It is regrettable that so much effort and 
space that could have been devoted to analytical and integrated summary are 
misapplied here. Having been to some extent associated with Professor Zim- 
merman in this work, and knowing his attitude toward the question, the re- 
viewer cannot help wondering how such a situation could come about. And 
particularly why his summary of the Laws of Consumption and Living was 
omitted entirely. There is no doubt in the reviewer's mind that as it stands 
this volume is a definite landmark in the study of family living. But for the 
omission of an integrated summary it would become a classic in our literature. 


Harvard University J. W. BoLpyreFrr 


Introduction to Rural Sociology. By Charles Russell Hoffer. Revised Edition. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. Pp. xiv, 500. $3.00. 


This is the second edition of Professor Hoffer’s book which appeared in 
1930. The changes occurring in the new edition include the addition of three 
new chapters, one each on rural children, rural youth, and rural leaders; the 
rewriting of some chapters and portions of chapters; the addition of about one 
hundred pages to the length of the book; more complete lists of chapter ref- 
erences; the addition to each chapter of a list of suggested questions for 
discussion; and certain changes in the arrangement of chapters. 

As now organized, the introductory section contains the conventional chapter 
on the content of rural sociology and one on the occupation of farming. Part II 
contains chapters on the general facts of the rural population, on children, youth, 
leaders, dependents and delinquents, and farm laborers. Part III deals with 
rural institutions, including recreational activities, health, and standards of 
living. Part IV is concerned with rural organization. 

It is difficult for the reviewer to distinguish the logical basis which the author 
followed in grouping his chapters. The chapters on recreation, health, and 
standards of living, placed under the head of “Population and Its Character- 
istics” in the first edition, now occurs under the head of “Institutions,” while 
the chapter on groups still remains under “Population” instead of being trans- 
ferred to the section on “Organization.” The chapter on the occupational 
characteristics of farming, now placed in the introductory section, might with 
equal logic, perhaps, have been left in the section on “Population” where it 
occurred in the first edition. It is true, of course, that logic is not the only basis 
for chapter arrangement. The particular method of presentation used by the 
instructor is also an important factor. It might have been helpful to those who 
will use the book as a text if the author had explained his method of approach. 
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The style of the book is easy and simple. It deals with the subject in a rather 
concrete, though not particularly objective, manner. It attempts to deal with the 
general characteristics of rural life as contrasted with special or sectional char- 
acteristics, and although recently revised does not become involved in a 
discussion of the circumstances surrounding agriculture and rural life during 
the last six years. 

The reviewer feels that the book possesses considerable merit for use in classes 
of college freshmen, or even in senior high school classes. Students who have 
grown up on the farm will find in the book much that will help them to 
rationalize their experiences, and students unfamiliar with farm life will find 
much detail that will help them to visualize the circumstances in which country 
people live. Such a book may perform a useful function in providing the 
student with a richer mental content with which to approach the more intricate 
problems of rural sociology. 


Ohio State University C. E. LIvELy 


Six Rural Problem Areas: Relief—Resources—Rehabilitation: An Analysis of 
the Human and Material Resources in Six Rural Areas with High Relief 
Rates. By P. G. Beck and M. C. Foster. Washington: Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics and Finance, 1935. 


Pp. ix, 167. 

Comparative Study of Rural Relief and Non-Relief Households. By Thomas C. 
McCormick. Washington: Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Social Research, 1935. Pp. xiii, 141. 


The literature concerning the problems of relief in urban communities is 
abundant. By comparison the amount of material available regarding the prob- 
lems of rural relief is scanty. During the last few years the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration has made available a number of pamphlets containing the 
results of surveys conducted by that Administration. Workers in the field of 
rural sociology will welcome the two monographs of broader scope recently 
released by the same Administration. 

The first of these monographs entitled Six Rural Problem Areas presents, in 
easily understood terms, figures and descriptive materials which are of major 
importance, since the data concerning families on relief are closely related to the 
economy in which the families live. The facts concerning these areas must be 
dealt with by any worker in the rural field not only from the standpoint of 
abstract theory but also from the practical standpoint of developing a working 
program. 

The authors would make no claim to having outlined a comprehensive report 
on the particular areas. They might, however, well claim to have laid their 
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fingers on some of the outstanding problems with which not only the federal 
government but local governments and private agencies must also deal. The 
maps and pictographs are also enlightening. 

The second monograph entitled Comparative Study of Rural Relief and Non- 
relief Households does not have the broad scope to be found in the first. It 
deals with a somewhat more restricted problem. The author has, however, laid 
down figures which may well serve to clarify the nature of the rural relief 
problem. It becomes amazingly clear from these data and descriptions that no 
hard and fast line can be drawn between relief and non-relief households. Both 
are faced with many of the same problems. However, there are distinctions 
both in family characteristics and in the way in which the two groups are forced 
to face these problems. 

From the standpoint of social policy and the planning of social programs, the 
necessity for such a study is clear. For example, several federal programs have 
been undertaken for the purpose of aiding ‘‘agriculture.” The programs which 
have been carried out by the Farm Credit Administration and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration were not conceived primarily for the so-called relief 
families. The author points out that in some of the areas surveyed the Farm 
Credit Administration was more often of assistance to “‘non-relief” farmers than 
to the “relief” farmers. Likewise a larger percentage of operators in the non- 
relief group received aid from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration than 
those in the relief group. This should not be interpreted as a criticism of the 
administration of these programs. It simply indicates that the programs were 
not fitted to the particular problems of many of the persons in the lowest income 
groups. 

The significance of the materials from the standpoint of policy will need to 
be worked out independently of this particular monograph. The data are here, 
however, to assist in that task. 

Resettlement Administration THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, JR. 


A History of Farmer Movements in the Southwest—1873-1925. By Robert Lee 
Hunt. College Station, Texas: Agricultural and Mechanical College Press, 


1935. Pp. vi, 192. $1.25. 


Professor Hunt in this treatise covers a period which encompasses the rise 
of the Grange, the Greenback Party, the Texas Farmers’ Alliance, the Arkansas 
Agricultural Wheel, the Louisiana Farmers’ Union, the amalgamation of these 
last three named state organizations, the rise of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union, the rise of the Farm Bureau, and the rise and fall of the 
Farm-Labor Union. In no area of the United States have so many protest 
farmers’ organizations arisen as in the geographic area covered by Professor 
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Hunt's consideration, and while his is not the first treatise on these organizations 
in the Southwest, it does cover a wider scope than any previous one, and for the 
first time presents an authoritative account of the rise of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union of America. 


The Farmers’ Union was organized at Point, Texas, in 1902. Seven members 
of the original organizers were still living at the time Professor Hunt made his 
field investigation, six of whom were interviewed by Hunt. The daughter of 
Newt Gresham, founder of the Union, was also interviewed at length by 
Professor Hunt and thus information was gathered concerning one of the out- 
standing farmer movements in America, which it would have been impossible 
to gather had this original research been delayed only a few years. 


Professor Hunt relates the rise of the Farmers’ Alliance to its predecessor the 
Grange, and the rise of the Farmers’ Union to its predecessor the Alliance, and 
makes the point that some of the leaders of each succeeding movement had had 
experience in the preceding movements. 

In the analyses of each succeeding farmers’ organization, an account is given 
of its educational, economic and political activities, and each in turn is related 
to the economic condition which furnished the cause for its rise. In this piece of 
research and in the publication of this document, Professor Hunt has made an 
original contribution and has covered the origin and rise of the last, except one, 
of the giant farmers’ organizations which have arisen in the United States. Only 
the Agricultural Wheel, founded in 1880 at McBee’s Schoolhouse, Des Ark, 
Arkansas, remains yet to be studied, and it is to be hoped that someone may in 
the very near future study the origin of that organization before its founders 
are all dead and the original documents lost for all time. 


Resettlement Administration CARL C. TAYLOR 


The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. By Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, 
and W. W. Alexander. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 81. $1.00. 


This little book is planned, according to its authors, to give the general reader 
a brief summary of a two-year study of cotton culture and farm tenancy. ‘The 
detailed investigations,” it is said, ‘‘have been carried out by a corps of students 
under the direction of Dr. Rupert B. Vance and his colleagues of the University 
of North Carolina Institute for Research in Social Science, and of Professor 
Charles S. Johnson and his associates in the Department of Social Science of 
Fisk University.” A committee of seventeen eminent liberals sign the preface. 


In Chapter I the authors present the general economic and historical ante- 
cedents to the modern tenure problem, defining the various classes of farm 
tenants and analyzing the social and economic factors which, in their opinion, 
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account for the low social status of tenants “whose lives are hopelessly broken 
by the system.” In Chapter II the authors discuss the credit system of southern 
agriculture, which they allege (quoting Louis XIV of France in this connec- 
tion) “supports agriculture as the cord supports the hanged.” The small-farm 
owner as well as the tenant is victimized by the vicious credit system. Chap- 
ter III is an attempt to forecast the future trend of the cotton-tenant farming 
system, particularly in the Old South. The cotton tenant under depression and 
recovery programs is discussed in Chapter IV. In the fifth and final chapter, 
the authors propose a way out. There are, in their opinion, only four alter- 
natives for the ‘‘half-million to million families . . . no longer needed as cotton 
tenants.” These alternatives are: (1) starvation; (2) permanent support on 
relief rolls; (3) finding new work in cities; and (4) reorganization of farming 
in the old cotton states. 

The fourth alternative is held to be the only ‘acceptable and feasible choice.” 
This can be accomplished, it is stated, mainly through an agency set up by the 
federal government which would buy land from large holders and redistribute 
it through long-time leases and purchase contracts. 

The authors deny that their proposed program would ‘“‘solve all the problems 
of the rural south.” There would still remain the problems of soil depletion, 
a traditional attachment to a single cash-crop farming system, race prejudice, 
and attitudes of “general shiftlessness and incompetence of workers, both white 
and colored, who make up the large marginal-farm population.” 

Although the authors have prepared a readable compact volume on land 
tenure fact and theory, they have unfortunately left themselves open to criticism 
on several significant points. 

1. The results of studies made in a few small areas are applied to the entire 
Cotton Belt. These areas may possibly be representative of a large section of 
the Cotton Belt, but this has not been demonstrated by the authors. A critical 
reader would say that the authors have selected those facts which agreed with 
their theories. A recent study in five North Carolina tenant areas does not agree 
at all with the conclusions of Johnson, Embree, and Alexander as to the wel- 
fare of tenants and croppers under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


2. The collapse of the cotton-farming system in the Old South is not nearly 
so imminent as the authors would have us believe. Agricultural economists are 
wondering in this connection if the authors of The Collapse of Cotton Ten- 
ancy have considered the principle of comparative advantage. North Caroline 
may not be able to produce cotton as cheaply as Texas, but, even so, the average 
North Carolina farmer may find it more profitable, for a long time to come, to 
grow cotton rather than, say, wheat, hay, or livestock. After the fertile soils of 
Texas have worn out through one-crop farming, and the vast plains of Texas, 
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now being scraped clean by tractor plows, have blown away, farmers on little 
improved fields in the southeastern United States will be growing cotton as a 
paying enterprise in their farming structure. Furthermore, if manufacturers of 
farm machinery behave in the future as in the past, the Texas farmer will find 
the cost of his machines a significant factor in the cost of producing cotton. 


3. The bibliography, strange to say, omits some of the best modern literature 
on the land-tenure problem. I refer particularly to “Farm Tenancy in the 
United States,"”" by Goldenweiser and Truesdell, and to “Farm Ownership and 
Tenancy,” by L. C. Gray, et al. The former reference is a United States Census 
Monograph and the latter is an article in the 1923 Yearbook of Agriculture. 


4. The proposed solution of the tenant problem is unrealistic in several 
respects. First, it does not recognize the difficulty which the government would 
have, under our present state and national constitutions, in buying large amounts 
of good farming land at reasonable prices. Second, the plan retreats from the 
social and economic principles of large-scale farming. Granted that large-scale 
farming under our historic social system has failed, does that mean that we 
must throw useful social and economic principles overboard? Can we not set 
up a system of agricultural production which would utilize all possible low- 
cost devices (mechanical, economic, or social) and at the same time provide 
for a fair distribution of real inome to labor, e.g., collective farming? 


North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station | C. HoRACE HAMILTON 














News Notes and Announcements 


The annual business meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology, American 
Sociological Society, was held at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, De- 
cember 29, 1935. The meeting was called to order by the Chairman of the 
Section, Mr. B. L. Hummel, at 9:45 a. m. The minutes of the 1934 meeting 
were read and approved. The Secretary-Treasurer’s report was read and accepted. 


Dr. C. E. Lively, Chairman of the Galpin Album Committee, reported on the 
work of the Committee in the preparation of the Album, and outlined plans 
for presenting the Album to Dr. Galpin at an early meeting of the District of 
Columbia Sociological Society. The Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to collect 
the bills from those contributing to the Album. Dr. T. B. Manny moved that the 
Album be accepted by the Section and that Professor Lively and the Committee 
be thanked for their work; and cost of the Album be pro rated according to the 
plan outlined by Professor Lively. The motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Hummel described the problems he had encountered in preparing the 
program for the Rural Section. He emphasized the difficulty of obtaining an 
adequate number of sessions because of the regulations of the general Society 
concerning section meetings, and the regulations on the time section meetings 
were to be held. 


E. L. Kirkpatrick requested a report on the publication plans for papers pre- 
sented at the Section’s meeting last year. The Secretary reported that the plans 
to publish papers of the Rural Section in an enlarged issue of Rural America 
had failed because some authors had made previous arrangements for publica- 
tion and others had requested the privilege of finding their own publishers. 


Several members of the Section suggested the need for improved publication 
facilities for rural sociologists and for an improved and enlarged annual pro- 
gram to include material of interest to teachers of rural sociology as well as the 
research and extension personnel. 


Dr. Bruce Melvin moved that the Rural Section request that one or more 
issues of the forthcoming Sociological Review be devoted to the presentation 
of rural material. Seconded by Dwight Sanderson. Dr. B. Youngblood of the 
Experiment Station Office, United States Department of Agriculture, in com- 
menting on the motion stressed the value to rural sociology of (1) a strong 
professional organization through which rural sociologists could promote their 
own interests, and (2) a regular channel for the publication of papers. He 
pointed out the advantages of these two items in promoting rural sociology 
work in the Experiment Stations. Dr. Melvin withdrew his motion. Dr. C. C. 
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Taylor moved that the incoming chairman of the Section on Rural Sociology be 
instructed to appoint a committee to assume the responsibility of discovering 
and creating channels by which the maximum amount of space could be obtained 
for rural sociology articles in some standard publication. Motion seconded by 
Dean Fred C. Frey. Motion carried. In the discussion of the motion, it was 
suggested that the committee investigate the possibility of establishing a quar- 
terly journal of rural sociology, and that if the committee set up an independent 
journal of rural sociology it be possible to subscribe to the journal without 
joining the American Sociological Society. 

Dean Fred C. Frey moved that the incoming executive committee be in- 
structed to study the possibilities of forming an autonomous organization of the 
Rural Sociology Section and to make their recommendations to the members of 
the Rural Section previous to the next annual meeting. Motion seconded and 
carried. 

Dr. C. E. Lively suggested the possibility of holding a meeting of the rural 
sociologists in addition to the Rural Section meetings of the American Soci- 
ological Society. Dr. T. Lynn Smith moved that the incoming officers be 
authorized to call a meeting for rural sociologists in addition to the official 
meetings of the American Sociological Society. Motion seconded and carried. 

It was agreed that those interested in discussing the promotion of rural 
sociology research in the experiment stations and those interested in the devel- 
opment of the research program in the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life meet at 2:30, Room A, at the Commodore Hotel for an informal afternoon 
discussion with Dr. Youngblood and Dr. Carl Taylor. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of Fred C. Frey, Chairman; Carl C. 
Taylor, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, reported the nomination of the following as 
officers for the coming year: 

Chairman—Lowry Nelson. 

Vice-Chairman—Ray E. Wakeley. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. Lynn Smith. 

Members of the Executive Committee—N. L. Whetten, R. C. Hill. 

C. C. Zimmerman moved that the report of the Nominating Committee be 
accepted and those nominated be declared elected. Motion seconded and 


carried. 


Rural Section adjourned at 12:30 p. m. 
RoBERT A. POLSON, Secretary-Treasurer 


At the last Christmas meeting, the American Sociological Society voted to 
establish its own bi-monthly journal, the American Sociological Review. The 
first issue will appear in February. All members of the Society will receive it, 
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inasmuch as four dollars ($4.00) of the annual membership dues of six dollars 
($6.00) are for a subscription to the Review. All communications concerning 
advertising and subscriptions should be sent to the Managing Editor, Professor 
Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, and those concerning books and 
manuscripts to the Editor, Professor Frank H. Hankins, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. The Associate Editors are L. L. Bernard, Jerome Davis, 
Neva Deardorff, J. K. Folsom, C. E. Gehlke, and J. L. Gillin. The Editorial 
Board desires to make the Review of the utmost value to all members of the 
Society, regarding it as a codperative undertaking in which all are participants. 
Obviously, the quality of the Review will largely depend on the helpful interest 
taken in its contents by all individual members and all regional groups. Every 
effort will be made to report faithfully the creative thinking, the research activi- 
ties, and the participation in practical affairs of all American sociologists, 
wherever they may be. In addition to the leading articles, present plans call for 
the eventual publication in each number of extensive bibliographical materials, 
including book reviews, lists of new books, and references to periodicals. In 
this field it is hoped that considerable attention can be given to foreign con- 
tributions, as well as to fugitive domestic materials not ordinarily receiving 
adequate attention. The Review is designed as an important working tool of 
American sociologists, and the active participation of as many workers as pos- 
sible is desired. Consequently, all those who would like to do book reviews 
or list articles of sociological interest appearing in periodicals are urged to send 
in their names to the editorial office, with an indication of the subject of their 
greatest interest and the languages they read easily. Items of personal or depart- 
mental interest will also be given as much space as possible, and it is suggested 
that they be sent in without special solicitation. Notable service has been 
rendered the Society in the past by those members who called its activities to the 
attention of students, and it is hoped that in this same way a large number of 
student memberships can be secured. 

Greetings are extended by the Editorial Board to all regional and specialized 
societies. This country is so large and membership is so numerous that there is 
abundant room for their activities. 


C. Arnold Anderson, formerly of Harvard University, has been elected to 
the position of Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology at Iowa State College, 
where he assumed his duties on January 1, 1936. 


P. G. Beck, formerly of Ohio State University and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, is in charge of the project-planning work of the Reset 
tlement Administration in Region III. His headquarters are at Champaign, 
Illinois. 
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Howard W. Beers, recently of Washington State College and the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed Associate Professor of Rural Sociology at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


P. P. Denune of Ohio State University is spending the winter and spring 
quarters in California. 


In codperation with the Resettlement Administration, the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life is undertaking the following projects: ‘Techniques 
of Family Selection,” directed by J. B. Holt; “Social Configuration in Resettle- 
ment Communities,” directed by Charles P. Loomis; ‘Population Mobility and 
Family Living in a Rural Problem Area,” directed by Charles P. Loomis and 
Conrad Taeuber. The Division of Farm Population and Rural Life is par- 
ticipating in a number of state projects. Charles P. Loomis is working with 
studies of Farm Family Living, and Conrad Taeuber is working with studies of 
Rural Population Mobility. A preliminary survey of farm labor has been 
started under the direction of J. C. Folsom. This project is financed by the 
Works Progress Administration. Field work is planned in North Carolina and 
New Jersey. 


The Memorial Album for C. J. Galpin, which was prepared by the Rural 
Section of the American Sociological Society, was presented to Dr. Galpin at a 
meeting of the District of Columbia Chapter of the American Sociological 
Society on March 17th. The Album was compiled by a committee of which 
C. E. Lively was the chairman. 


George W. Hill, who served as Assistant State Supervisor of Rural Research 
in South Dakota, and who later was with the Resettlement Administration, has 
accepted a position in the Department of Rural Sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Harold C. Hoffsommer, formerly Professor of Sociology at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and more recently Senior Research Analyst with the Works 
Progress Administration, has assumed his duties as Associate Professor of Rural 
Sociology at Louisiana State University. Professor Hoffsommer will divide his 
time between research in the Agricultural Experiment Station and teaching in the 
Department of Sociology. 


A resurvey of the 140 village communities surveyed by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research has been started under the direction of Professor 
Edmund de S. Brunner of Teachers College, Columbia University. State colleges 
of agriculture, state supervisors of rural research, the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, and numerous individuals are codperating. 


Plans have been formulated for some meetings of Iowa sociologists to be 
held in Des Moines, April 9, 10, and 11. Sociologists from neighboring states 
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are to be invited to these meetings. Economists of the Midwest are to assemble 
in Des Moines at the same time. 


Paul H. Landis has been appointed Associate Professor of Rural Sociology at 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington. 


J. A. McAleer, who received his Master’s Degree from Cornell University 
in February, 1936, has received an appointment to assist Professor B. L. Hummel 
in a Works Progress Administration research project at Blacksburg, Virginia. 


The Seventh Short Course for Missionaries was held at Cornell University 
from January 20 to February 8. It was attended by thirty persons from nine 
countries of Asia, Africa, and South America, representing eight religious de- 
nominations. This course is conducted with the codperation of the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation. 


Lowry Nelson, Assistant Director of the Rural Resettlement Division, Reset- 
tlement Administration, has been appointed Director of the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Logan, Utah, effective July 1, 1936. Mr. Nelson is the first 
sociologist to become director of an experiment station. He was formerly 
Director of the Extension Division and Dean of the College of Applied Science 
at Brigham Young University in Provo. 


The first annual meeting of the Southern Sociological Society is to be held 
April 17-18 at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia. C. Horace Hamilton 
of North Carolina State College is Chairman of the Section on Rural Life and 
Problems. At one general meeting of the Society, Linden S$. Dodson of the 
Resettlement Administration, Monroe Work of Tuskegee Institute, and B. O. 
Williams of Clemson Agricultural College will read papers dealing with “Social 
Factors in Land Tenure.’’ Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University and Edgar T. 
Thompson of Duke University will lead the discussion of these papers. At a 
luncheon meeting of the Section on Rural Life Problems the question for dis- 
cussion is to be: ‘““Will the Bankhead-Jones Act Solve the Land Tenure Prob- 
lem?’’ Discussion leaders are Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, Charles P. 
Loomis of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, T. Lynn Smith of Louisiana State University, and 
Rupert Vance of the University of North Carolina. 


The Southwestern Social Science Association will hold its annual meetings in 
Dallas and Fort Worth on April 9, 10, and 11. Professor O. D. Duncan of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College is Chairman of the Sociology 
Section. 


R. C. Smith has recently been made Regional Director of Region III for the 
Resettlement Administration. His headquarters are at Champaign, Illinois. 
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E. D. Tetreau, formerly a research analyst with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and Associate Professor of Rural Sociology at the Ohio State 
University, has accepted a position as Rural Sociologist at the University of 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Family and Society by Carle C. Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton (published 
by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1935) is being brought out 
this spring in an English edition by Williams and Norgate of London. 
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